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Introduction 


Is responsibility compatible with determinism? This question is the focus of the 
present book, where I undertake a reconstruction of the ancient Stoic response 
through an analysis of their determinist theory and their views on responsibility. 

The ascription of responsibility, as understood in this work, is a backward- 
looking practice connected to praise and blame. To hold people responsible is to 
regard them as deserving either praise or blame for something that they did. But is 
one justified in ascribing responsibility to other people for actions they performed, 
if these were necessitated by prior causes? The issue has been a long-standing 
source of philosophical controversy. The Stoics themselves were determinists: on 
their view, every state and event! — including our actions and their psychology — is 
necessitated by prior causes. But they were also compatibilists, that is, they 
contended that prior necessitation does not preclude on its own that we genuinely 
deserve praise or blame for the actions we perform. Thus, the Stoics depart from 
two other positions. First, they depart from the position of the eliminative 
determinist, labelled in modern discussions *hard-determinists' , but already active 
in antiquity: every state and event is necessitated, and, for this very reason, we 
cannot be responsible for anything, either morally or legally. The Stoics by 
contrast argue that, despite determinism, we are genuinely responsible for at least 
many of our actions, both morally and legally. Second, they also depart from the 
position of the libertarian or 'anti-determinist' , advocated by the Epicureans in the 
early Hellenistic period and by Alexander of Aphrodisias on behalf of the 
Peripatetics, towards the end of the second century AD. The libertarian agrees on 
the incompatibility alleged by the hard-determinist, but preserves responsibility by 
rejecting determinism. The Stoics, by contrast, preserve both responsibility and 
determinism. 

At first sight, the compatibilist position may seem questionable. It is often 
thought that we are responsible for an action that we have performed only if we 
were free to do otherwise. However, the intuition runs, this freedom is cancelled if 
the action took place by necessity; hence, determinism, understood as the thesis 
that everything is necessary, rules out responsibility. The two assumptions on 
which the argument proceeds are (1) that determinism rules out the freedom to do 
otherwise, and (ii) that responsibility presupposes this freedom. This line of 
reasoning is so appealing to many philosophers that a recent author has rightly 


! An example of event (in Stoic Greek: yvvóngvov; kívrjovs) would be Plato's walking; and ап 
example of state (оҳёс1ѕ) would бе Plato’s being white. I argue in section 1.1 that for the Stoics any 
event is reducible to a state of some sort. 
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remarked in connection with the second assumption that it ‘has generally seemed 
so overwhelmingly plausible that some philosophers have even characterised it as 
an a priori truth’ 2 Although in dealing with this particular problem the Stoics do 
not seem to have used the term ‘freedom’ (€Aev0epia), their defence of 
compatibilism does have implications for this line of argument. For there are 
different Stoic arguments that address each of the assumptions above mentioned. 
However attractive incompatibilism may seem, it is a mistake to suppose that 
compatibilism is thereby misguided. This book is intended to bring out the 
philosophical strength of this position as defended by the Stoics. Despite my 
sympathy for Stoic compatibilism, I shall grant to the incompatibilists that there is 
a prima facie tension in asserting that determinism leaves room for responsibility. 
I give the Stoics the onus of proof. 

Before giving an outline of the argument of the book, I should like to make 
some clarificatory remarks on the nature of Stoic determinism. 

There are three forms of determinism that should be distinguished from Stoic 
determinism: general determinism, crude fatalism and external determinism. 
General determinism holds that every counterfactual state or event is forever 
impossible and, correlatively, that every factual state or event is forever necessary. 
An example of a state that is subject to this kind of necessity — which I shall call 
‘general’ necessity — is that expressed by the factual proposition snow is cold. As a 
matter of fact, snow is always cold, and it cannot be hot so long as it remains snow. 
This proposition expresses a state that does seem to be subject to a general necessity, 
but is every factual state and event subject to this kind of necessity? According to 
general determinism the answer should be in the affirmative. Before we consider 
why Stoic determinism is not general in this sense, we should notice that general 
determinism runs against the possibility of change. In order for a change to occur, 
either a state or an event that is now counterfactual must become factual at some 
other time or a state or event that is now factual must become counterfactual at some 
other time. But neither condition can be met if, as the general determinist holds, 
every counterfactual state or event is forever impossible and every factual state or 
event is forever necessary.? As Aristotle observes, ‘what is standing will always stand 
and what is sitting will always be sitting; as a matter of fact, if it is sitting it will not 
get up for what cannot get up will be incapable of getting up'. The example is taken 
from his discussion of the Megarians in Met. Ө.3, to whom he ascribes this extreme 
form of determinism and the corresponding denial of change.^ 


? H. Frankfurt, ‘Alternate possibilities and moral responsibility’, Journal of Philosophy 66 (1969), 
829—39 at 829. 

3 Let Fa be а counterfactual state of affairs at time f. If a change is to occur with respect to Fa, Fa 
must become factual at some time г* > f. Now, according to general determinism, if Fa is counterfactual 
at f, it is forever impossible and, thus, cannot become factual at t*. In the same vein, given that Fa is 
conterfactual at г, not-Fa is factual at t. But if general determinism is correct, not-Fa, being factual at 
t, must always be actual, which precludes that not-Fa be counterfactual at t*. 

4 See Met. 1046b29-1047229. The example occurs at 1047а15—16: &ei үйр тб те ёотпкӧѕ 
EOTIEETAL кої TO кадуџеуоу кодебећтол où үйр &vaotrjoevov бу KAHECHTAL бдбуатоу 
yàp €OTAaL &vaotüvai O ye рў ббустол avaotVaL. 
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General determinism is untenable if our experience of the world is to be trusted. 
For we just see that most objects do admit different states at different times and do 
not always display the same behaviour. Even though Maria was sitting yesterday 
morning, she stood up and walked out later in the day. Stoic determinism does 
justice to this aspect of our experience. Although it recognizes that some states and 
events are generally necessitated, it denies that general necessity encompasses 
every state and event. In Stoic determinism, most objects do admit different states 
and patterns of behaviour at different times. In these cases, necessity only operates 
in the determination of the state in which an object is at each particular time, or 
of the kind of behaviour it displays at that time. To take an example, suppose that 
the water in the glass in front of me is now cold and that it will be hot in one hour 
from now. If so, in one hour from now a change will have occurred. But this 
change is compatible with its being necessary both that it be cold now and that it 
be hot one hour later. 

Crude fatalism is another form of determinism that should be distinguished 
from Stoic determinism. Like Stoic determinism, crude fatalism departs from 
general determinism in that it is compatible with the possibility of change. In 
particular, the crude fatalist plainly accepts that the future may differ from the 
present and the present from the past. However, according to crude fatalism, the 
future is already fixed in a way that what is due to happen, or be the case, will 
happen regardless of what states or events obtain in the present or the past. For 
example, if I am ill but am due to recover, then I will recover whether or not I call 
in a doctor and follow his prescriptions. More generally, the obtention of states and 
events at a particular time is not dependent upon the obtention of earlier states or 
events — a point that one may express by saying that the former would have 
obtained even if, per impossibile, the latter hadn't? This sheds light on an 
important aspect of crude fatalism: factual states and events at a particular time do 
not obtain because of the states or events that obtained earlier. There is no 
explanatory relation between past, present and future. To pursue the example, if I 
do call in the doctor and recover from illness, then, given that I would have 
recovered even if I had not called in a doctor, I did not recover because I called in 
the doctor. As we shall see in due course, we seem to find a version of crude 
fatalism in chapter 9 of Aristotle's de interpretatione. 

After Aristotle, crude fatalism became a form of determinism that was wrongly 
associated with the Stoics. For crude fatalism is certainly not a view upheld by the 
Stoics. It is true that their determinism is fatalistic. It maintains that the future is 
already fixed: the course of states and events that will take place is already 
determined, and nothing can prevent its coming about. The Stoics, who identify 
this course with fate (eiappévn), express this idea by saying that it is an 
‘invincible, and unimpedible and inflexible’ causal sequence (&уїкттоу Kai 
&KGAÀUtOV кої &tpen tov, Stoic. rep. 1056C). But in sharp contrast with crude 
fatalism, Stoic determinism contends that the future is determined by the present, 


5 The qualification “рег impossibile’ is needed to stress that, according to any logically consistent 
version of crude fatalism, the present is not contingent. I discuss this problem in section 1.2. 
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just as the present is determined by the past. So, the obtention of states and events 
at particular times is necessary, but it is also contingent upon the obtention of 
earlier states or events. An ancient critic, Alexander of Aphrodisias, reports this 
Stoic view in a text written between AD 198 and 211: 


nothing comes to be in it [namely in the cosmos] in such a way that there is not 
something else which follows it with no alternative and is attached to it as to a cause; 
nor, on the other hand, can any of the things which come to be subsequently be 
disconnected from the things which come to be previously, so as not to follow some of 
them as if bound to it. But everything which has come to be is followed by something 
else which of necessity depends on it as a cause, and everything which comes to be has 
something preceding it to which it is connected as a cause. For nothing either is or comes 
to be in the universe without a cause, because there is nothing of the things in it that is 
separated and disconnected from all the things that have preceded. 


Although the crude fatalist would agree on the necessity of all states and events 
that will ever obtain (if I am due to recover from illness, I will recover come what 
may), there is no place in Stoic determinism for anything in the future that is not 
connected to prior necessitating causes on which its occurrence is dependent. 
Everything that is fated to happen will happen by necessity, but in virtue of prior 
necessitating causes, and insofar as these causes obtained. 

A word of caution is needed here. According to some recent scholars, the Stoics 
at some point dissociated fate from necessity in order to argue that everything is 
fated, but not everything is necessary. This interpretation of Stoicism is 
contentious and the kernel of the debate was, in my view, well summarized by 
Robert Sharples in an important article published in 1981: “The question, in other 
words, is still open whether Chrysippus [c.280—c.206, third Head of the Stoa] 
simply held that some things were possible and their opposites non-necessary even 
though the latter were fated, or whether he also asserted that what was fated to 
happen, even if non-necessary from one point of view, was necessary from 
another.'? Sharples himself sided with the latter reading, which is the one I favour. 
In fact, I shall go further and claim that in Stoic philosophy there are two senses 
of necessity. And the answer to the question whether the Stoics believed that 
everything that occurs is necessary or necessitated will vary depending on the kind 
of necessity that is at stake.? One sense of necessity is that involved in the relation 


6 DF 192, 3-11: pte obtws tvvós Ev AVT@ yvvopévou, OS рў Tavtws епоколоодеју 
AUT кої соуђфбол os aitiw Етербу ті, ptt’ av TOV értyivopuévov TLVOS àroAgAÓ00a1 
Óóvvauévou TOV npoyeyovócov, OS pý ту 26 AUT@V аколообдеђу óonep ovvósópevov, 
&AÀà Tavtt те TÔ үєуорёуо Etepdv ti Епоколоодеју, прттрёуоу «e£» avtod è% 
&vá&yxns OS QİTÍOVL, кої лбу TÒ улубџеуоу Éxew vv TPO adTOD, o OS aivío доуђртттол. 
pnó&v yàp &vaitiws pýte eivai unite yivecOar тӧу ёу và кборо Sra tò pndév civar 
TMV £v AVTM@ ünoAsAuuÉvov TE коі kexopiopévov TOV zpoyeyovóvov бпбутоу. 

? See, for example, J. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969), 123—8 and 131, and LS 1, 393-4. 

8 See R.W. Sharples, ‘Necessity in the Stoic doctrine of fate’, Symbolae Osloenses 61 (1981), 
266-79 at 81-2. 

9 In. Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy (Oxford, 1998), 136-43, Bobzien too 
distinguishes between two kinds of necessity. I return to her distinction in section 5.4 below. 
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between cause and effect: in any particular causal relation, the cause cannot obtain 
without the effect, which is ‘necessitated’ by the cause. In the words of Zeno of 
Citium (334—262 BC), the founder of the school: *it is impossible that the cause be 
present yet that of which it is the cause not obtain’.!° The Stoics did hold that 
everything fated is subject to this kind of necessity (insofar as whatever is fated has 
a prior cause, as we have seen). However, another sense of necessity is that 
envisaged by Chrysippus in his logical modal system as described by Boethius in 
his commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics (2.234, 27—235, 4) and by Diogenes 
Laertius at 7.75 (LS 38D), according to which one of my actions, for example, is 
necessary if something external to me 1s the cause of why I perform the action. 
According to this sense of necessity, not everything that is fated to obtain is 
necessary. For many of the things that I do are not fully determined by external 
causes alone. 

Chrysippus' modal system is discussed in Chapter 5. For the moment, the topic 
of external causation leads us to the third form of determinism that one ought to 
distinguish from Stoic determinism, namely external determinism. Like Stoic 
determinism, and in contrast to crude fatalism, external determinism maintains 
that any event or state is contingent upon earlier events or states. The distinctive 
claim of external determinism is that the prior causes of what we do and of what 
we are may all be traced back to things that are external to us: our present 
environment, our teachers, our family and even the biological make-up of our 
ancestors. In consequence, everything we do and everything we are is, in fact, 
ultimately fully determined by external causes alone. Now, external determinism 
does not seem to be compatible with responsibility, either in a moral or in a legal 
sense of the term 'responsibility'. To take one example, I cannot be morally 
blamed for having missed my daughter's graduation ceremony if the reason why I 
missed it is that I was kidnapped by some ruffians. There is one exception to this 
principle: I may be responsible for something that happens to me, if it happens to 
me as a result of some earlier thing that I did and for which I am responsible. For 
example, I am morally blameworthy for being at the mercy of the ruffians who 
kidnapped me if the cause of my kidnap was, to some extent, my lack of care in 
circumstances that I knew were dangerous. However, this is precisely what 
external determinism denies is possible. According to external determinism, all the 
states or events that we supposedly bring about, or to the production of which we 
supposedly contribute, are ultimately fully determined by causes external to us. 
My lack of care, the external determinist would argue, is itself ultimately fully 
determined by external factors alone. 

Some philosophers have argued that any form of causal determinism is, 
willingly or not, a form of external determinism. In fact, by the time of Aristotle, 
‘force’, or fully external determination (Bia), was already one of the connotations 
of the term ‘necessity’ (&убүкт) and its cognates.!! And in modern times Robert 


!? Zeno ap. Stobaeus in E 1.138, 16-17 (SVF 1.89; LS 55A): &Stvatov 6’ eivav tò pv 
aitiov mapetvar, od 66 ёотіу aitiov ph ün&pxev. 
!! See a. po. 94637–95а3 and Met. 1015a26. 
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Nozick has claimed: ‘without free will, we seem diminished, merely the 
playthings of external forces'.!? This claim seems to rest on the assumption that 
either we have free will, in which case the states or events that we bring about are 
not determined by prior causes at all, or these states and events are determined by 
prior external causes alone. The Stoics denied this disjunction. The thesis that 
everything is determined by prior causes leaves ample room for a substantive 
distinction between things that we do, or bring about, and things that merely 
happen to us. In fact, it will be seen that the Stoics provide us with philosophically 
powerful reasons for thinking that this distinction is based on a real difference 
between kinds of events and between kinds of state. I deal with external 
determinism in detail in Chapter 3. 

The book is divided into two parts. Its first part is devoted to analysing the 
arguments produced by the Stoics in favour of their determinism. The thesis that 
every individual state and event is causally necessary is based on the combination 
of two claims: (a) everything has a cause and (b) causes, that is, the whole set of 
causal factors involved in the production of a state or an event, are necessitating. 
To quote again Zeno's claim about causation: ‘it is impossible that the cause be 
present yet that of which it is the cause not obtain'. The inference from these two 
theses to the conclusion that everything is causally necessary is valid and 
straightforward. Given some state or event A, (a) implies that A has a cause, B; and 
given that B causes A, it follows from (b) that A obtains by necessity given the 
obtention of B. Thus, to establish the causal necessity of an individual state or 
event, (a) and (b) merely require the empirical claim that the state or event in 
question obtains. Neither claim, however, is sufficient on its own for establishing 
determinism. From a general philosophical point of view, (a) without (b) is 
consistent with the view that nothing is causally necessary; and (b) without (a) is 
consistent with the view that not everything is causally necessary.? In order to 
secure determinism, either claim requires the other. As I shall argue, it is the 
combination of (a) and (b) that constitutes the basis of Stoic determinism. I deal 
with these two claims in Chapter 1 and Chapter 2, respectively. 

The first thesis was argued for by the Stoics by appealing to the logical principle 
of bivalence and its application to propositions about future occurrents. The 
argument goes back to Chrysippus. The intuition underlying the argument may be 
spelled out as follows. If propositions about future occurrents are already either 
true or false, as Chrysippus maintains, then, the states or events these propositions 
express must have a cause in the present, which explains why the propositions are 
already true or false. If the proposition is false, there must be a cause in the present 
for the state's or the event's not obtaining — a cause that explains why the 
proposition is already false. If the proposition is true, then, likewise, there must be 
a cause in the present for the state's or event's obtaining (which explains why the 


2 See his Philosophical Explanations (Cambridge, Mass., 1981), 291. 

13 Tf everything has a cause, but causes are not necessitating, then there is nothing that is necessary 
in virtue of having a cause; and if causes are necessitating, but not everything has a cause, only that 
which has a cause is causally necessary. 
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proposition is already true). And since in the past the present was in the future, 
every state or event that obtains in the present must itself have a cause in the past. 
The critical analysis I offer of this argument will lead us to discuss the nature of 
Chrysippus' fatalism. I examine at some length the reasons he adduces in his 
theory of 'co-fated' states and events for distinguishing his fatalism from other 
forms of fatalism, including the ‘crude’ variety. 

The second claim - (b) — rests on the idea that individual causal relations are 
necessary in virtue of being subsumed under strict regularities. This principle of 
‘same causes, same effects’ is entailed by the doctrine of everlasting recurrence 
developed by the orthodox Stoics Zeno, Cleanthes (331—232 Bc, second Head of 
the school), and Chrysippus himself. In Chapter 2, I explain in detail why the 
principle is indeed entailed by the orthodox version of the doctrine. The outcome 
of Chapters 1 and 2 is that Stoic determinism is based on substantive logical and 
cosmological grounds: given Chrysippus’ argument from bivalence and the 
orthodox doctrine of everlasting recurrence (the two elements are needed), every 
state and event must have a cause and must be necessitated by its cause. 

There is an important objection to the notion that everlasting recurrence has 
determinist implications: the idea of identically the same world occurring at 
different times — a tenet of the orthodox theory of everlasting recurrence, and also 
the reason why everlasting recurrence implies the principle of ‘same causes, same 
effects’ — may seem to be logically inconsistent with the views that the orthodox 
Stoics themselves hold on the nature of time. As I explain elsewhere," this alleged 
inconsistency does not really arise. A central assumption made by the objection is 
that for the Stoics particular times are individuated by reference to the qualities 
and the dispositions of the bodies that exist in time; in consequence, if the bodies 
that exist at t; are identical in their qualities and dispositions to the bodies that exist 
at tz, t; and t; cannot be two different times. This is a view to which the orthodox 
Stoics never subscribed, and which is not logically implied by anything that they 
said. On the contrary, they suggest that differentiations in time are a primitive 
component of reality that 1s not contingent upon differentiations in bodies. Stoic 
time is independent from change. 

The second part of the book is devoted to compatibilism — the thesis that despite 
determinism we are responsible for many of our actions. In Stoicism, there are at 
least four different theories that dealt either directly or indirectly with this 
problem, and three of them were explicitly compatibilist. To understand why the 
Stoics produced these theories and not others — to appreciate why they adopted the 
lines of argument they actually adopted — we need to focus on the dialectical 
context in which they were produced by paying close attention to the views they 
were intended to rebut or refute. 


4 See R. Salles, ‘On the individuation of times and events in orthodox Stoicism’, in R. Salles (ed.), 
Metaphysics, Soul, and Ethics in Ancient Thought: Themes from the Work of Richard Sorabji (Oxford, 
2005). 
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The First Theory? 


Three of the four theories were authored by Chrysippus. The first one was 
designed to rebut an objection that takes us to the problem of external 
determinism. The objection itself is attested in Cicero (106—43 BC) and was 
probably designed by Epicurus (341—271 BC), a contemporary of Zeno and the 
founder of the Epicurean school. The objection is that if everything has an 
antecedent cause, as Stoic determinism demands, then everything we do 1s in fact 
fully determined by external factors alone; thus, it is these factors, if anything, that 
should get the credit or the blame for what we do. This 'externalist objection', as 
I shall call it in Chapter 3, runs under the assumption that the ascription of 
responsibility, either moral or legal, requires, as a necessary condition, that my 
actions be events that are not determined solely by factors that are external to me. 
This ‘internality requirement’ is not questioned by Chrysippus. His argument 
focuses rather on the further assumption made by the objection, namely that Stoic 
determinism implies external determinism. On the basis of a distinction between 
types of causes, he contended that the thesis ‘everything is determined by prior 
causes’ does not have to imply that everything we do is in fact determined by 
external factors alone. The internality requirement can be met in a world governed 
by determinism. Chrysippus’ argument, as we shall see, hinges on the idea that the 
causation of our actions is structurally different from the causation of those events 
and states in which we are involved that are fully determined by factors that are 
indeed external to us. 

This Chrysippean theory is a powerful response to the externalist objection. But 
it may not satisfy an incompatibilist who argues along the lines mentioned at the 
beginning of this introduction, namely (i) determinism rules out the freedom to do 
otherwise, and (ii) responsibility presupposes this freedom. Such an 
incompatibilist may concede after all that in a determinist system not everything 
we do is determined by external factors alone. Nevertheless, he might stress that 
one cannot be held responsible for an action if it is predetermined at all. In order 
to be responsible, one has to be free to do otherwise, and this freedom is 
incompatible with any form of determinism. 


The Second Theory'® 


To this line of argument, Chrysippus reacted in two different, but complementary, 
ways. In Chapter 4, I focus on one of them. It is part of a second theory, attested 
in Alexander of Aphrodisias and Nemesius of Emesa. The target of this 
Chrysippean theory is a strong version of the incompatibilist claim that 
responsibility requires the freedom to do otherwise. According to the 
incompatibilist, responsibility for an action Фф performed at a specific time t 


15 In Chapter 5, I call this theory ‘Tr’. 
!6 In Chapter 5, I call this theory ‘T3’. 
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presupposes the dual specific capacity of either performing d at t or not 
performing ф at t. According to Chrysippus, this is false because it suffices for 
moral responsibility that one acts from a desire or 'impulse' based on a prior 
reflection. It is not required that one should have, in addition, the dual capacity to 
do otherwise mentioned above. This Chrysippean theory may be compared to a 
leading modern compatibilist theory, proposed by Harry Frankfurt. I offer a 
detailed analysis of the two theories, and conclude that the main intuitions put 
forward by Frankfurt are already present in Chrysippus' theory. This is of both 
historical and philosophical interest. It should lead us to reconsider the place that 
has been given to the Stoics not only in the history of compatibilism, but also in 
the current philosophical debate on the nature of responsibility. 


The Third Theory" 


As I explain in Chapter 5, however, Chrysippus also reacted against the first 
premiss of the incompatibilist argument: determinism rules out the freedom to do 
otherwise. Against this view, Chrysippus maintained that, despite the specific 
determinism that governs every state and event, a factual action might be 
contingent in a sense that the agent may either perform it or not at a specific time. 
This thesis — apparently contradictory — is developed by Chrysippus in a third 
theory that should not be confused with the other two. It is not a theory of 
responsibility at all. In particular, it does not address the ethical question whether 
responsibility requires the dual capacity to do otherwise (this question is addressed 
by the second theory). It deals rather with the metaphysical question whether 
determinism is compatible with this dual capacity. This third theory and the second 
complement each other as the two parts of a single strategy adopted by Chrysippus 
against the incompatibilist argument. Each theory is aimed at a different premiss 
of the argument. A considerable part of Chapter 5 is devoted to showing that the 
argument itself has its origins in Aristotle and that Chrysippus himself is the author 
of the second theory. 


The Fourth Theory 


The fourth theory was developed by Epictetus, a prominent Stoic philosopher of 
the end of the first century AD (c.55-c.135). In contrast with the three other 
theories, which are compatibilist, Epictetus does not formulate this theory in 
compatibilist terms. Although there is nothing in it that runs against 
compatibilism, it is not intended to prove this thesis. His goal 1s rather to address 
a question that Chrysippus did not tackle, but that is important for any 
comprehensive account of responsibility. In the second theory I just described, 


17 In Chapter 5, I call this theory “Ту. 
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Chrysippus sought to explain how the agent of an action who lacks the specific 
dual capacity to do otherwise may still be morally responsible for the action: the 
agent is responsible if the action is done from a fully rational desire, which 
presupposes reflection. The reason why the agent is responsible resides in the 
reflection. So what could justify the ascription of responsibility to agents who do 
not act from fully rational impulses? Would not the lack of reflection be an 
exculpating factor? An account of responsibility that is specifically designed to 
cover these cases is needed. This is the issue that concerns Epictetus’ theory of 
responsibility. And his distinctive contribution to Stoic theories of responsibility 
consists precisely in complementing Chrysippus' theories with this missing 
account. Also, as I explain at the end of Chapter 6, Epictetus is the first Stoic 
philosopher to claim that some form of the dual capacity to do otherwise is needed 
for responsibility. But he does not contradict Chrysippus, who only denies that the 
specific dual capacity is needed. Seen retrospectively, the four theories fit perfectly 
well together into a systematic whole. It offers a comprehensive treatment of the 
philosophical issues surrounding the problem of responsibility and determinism. 

This book has been written with those in mind who are more interested in the 
philosophical issues addressed by Stoic determinism and compatibilism than in the 
historical and philological problems arising from the edition and interpretation of 
Stoic philosophical texts. In order to bring out the philosophical issues, however, 
a treatment of the latter problems is necessarily required to some extent. 
Accordingly, I have tried to subordinate my treatment of these problems to the 
presentation of the philosophical issues. To provide readers with an opportunity to 
make up their own minds on these issues, a translation of nearly all the crucial 
passages is given in the main text with the original Greek or Latin text in a 
footnote. I hope that the impression emerges from this book that Stoic 
compatibilism represents a real challenge to the rival position, and that the Stoic 
arguments may invite further reflection on the part of those whose intuitions side 
with incompatibilism. 


PARTI 
DETERMINISM 


Chapter 1 


The Basis of Stoic Determinism (a): 
Everything has a Cause 


The claim that everything — states and events — has a cause is one of the two theses 
on which Stoic determinism is grounded. In the first section of this chapter, an 
analysis is offered of the argument developed by Chrysippus to support this thesis. 
This argument introduces the fatalistic idea that the future is already fixed. So the 
analysis of the argument is complemented in the second section with a discussion 
of the nature of Chrysippus' specific brand of fatalism. Section three is devoted to 
recapitulating the argument presented in this chapter and to drawing a map of 
different kinds of fatalism, in which the difference between Chrysippean fatalism 
and the fatalist theory attacked by Aristotle in int. 9 is studied in some detail. 


1.1 Bivalence, Future Truth and Causation 


Before looking into why Chrysippus thought that everything has a cause, some 
elements of the Stoic theory of causation are worth considering. 

In outline, Stoic causation works as follows:! (1) causal relations obtain between 
bodies, one of which, the cause, causes the other to satisfy a certain predicate (for 
example, the knife is a cause to the flesh of its satisfying the predicate to be cut); 
(п) when а body A causally acts upon a body B, the effect of A's activity is the 
predicate satisfied by B,? although this may mean, not that the effect is literally the 
predicate itself, but rather, as has been pointed out by one of the latest scholars to 
deal with this issue,’ that the effect is the predicate's being satisfied by B; finally 
(11) this satisfaction is often an event: Dion's desire to walk caused that the 
predicate to walk be satisfied by him, where his walking is an event; but it may also 
be a mere state: the knife's acting upon my flesh caused that the predicate to be in 
pain be satisfied by me, where my being in pain is a state, not an event. 


! For a book-length treatment of Stoic causation, see J.J. Duhot, La Conception Stoicienne de la 
Causalité (Paris, 1989), See also M. Frede, “The original notion of cause’, in Essays in Ancient 
Philosophy (Oxford, 1987); M.D. Boeri, ‘La transmisión del concepto estoico de causa sinéctica’, 
Méthexis 5 (1992), 99-121; and S. Bobzien, ‘Chrysippus’ theory of causes’, in K. Ierodiakonou (ed.), 
Topics in Stoicism (Oxford, 1999). 

2 See E 1.138, 14-16 (SVF 1.89; LS 55A); M 9.211 (SVF 2.341; LS 55B); and Clement, strom. 
8.9.26.3-4 (LS 550). 

? RJ. Hankinson, ‘Explanation and causation’, in K. Algra et al. (eds), Cambridge History of 
Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 484. 
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Regarding the notions of states and events, the latter, as construed in modern 
event theory,^ are for the Stoics logically reducible to states. Think of an event 
type such as the walking by Plato from the Academy to the outer walls of Athens. 
In it, Plato satisfies the predicate to be walking from the Academy to the outer 
walls of Athens. In Stoic theory, the identity of this event is fixed by two elements: 
(a) the qualities in virtue of which the body that walks is Plato as opposed to, for 
example, Aristotle; and (b) the disposition (Е615) in virtue of which the body 
Plato is disposed in a certain way (nôs £yov), namely in such a way as to be 
walking from one place to the other? The disposition mentioned in (b) may be 
exercised by a different body differently qualified, for example, Aristotle. If so, a 
different type of event occurs: the walking by Aristotle from the Academy to the 
outer walls of Athens. Similarly, the same qualified body may be disposed in a 
different way, in which case too a new event type occurs, for example, Plato's 
walking back from the outer walls of Athens to the Academy.® These events аге 
different although each is analysable in terms of a certain state of a body, namely 
the possession by the body of certain qualities and dispositions. States, therefore, 
are logically prior to events. This, however, does not mean that there is a one-to- 
one relation between the set of Stoic events and that of Stoic states. For there are 
states such that no event is analysable in terms of them (‘Plato’s being white’ 
would be an example). 

To go back to the notion of cause, the Stoics also maintained that any cause is 
active. In order for A to cause a predicate P to be satisfied by B, A itself has to 
undergo some activity or change, and A has this causal efficacy in virtue of this 
activity or change. Thus, any body that acts as a cause must itself satisfy a 
predicate that expresses an activity. In order for the knife to cause the flesh to 
satisfy the predicate to be cut, it must engage in a cutting activity and thus satisfy 
the predicate to cut. The Stoics were thereby departing from Aristotle and his 
followers. On Aristotle's view, there are things that do not have to undergo any 
motion or change to cause other things to move or change. Among these we find, 
notably, the unmoved movers of Met. A, but also the Aristotelian final causes in 


4 See D. Davidson, ‘The logical form of action sentences’ and ‘The individuation of events’, both 
reprinted in Essays on Action and Events (New York, 1980), and J. Kim and E. Sosa (eds), A 
Companion to Metaphysics (Oxford, 1995), s.v. 

5 The difference in Stoic theory between qualities and dispositions being that the latter were 
supposed to explain cases that cannot comfortably be accounted for in terms of the possession by an x 
of a corresponding quality of F-ness. Thus Plato's walking is Plato m@s £xov rather than his having 
a certain quality of *walkingness'. See Simplicius, Jn Aristotelis categorias commentarium (hereafter 
referred to as In Ar. cat.), 212, 12—213, 7 with discussion by S. Menn, “The Stoic theory of categories’, 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 17 (1999), 215-47, at 217-27. 

$ These combinations indicate that a body is not identical to its qualities or dispositions nor to its 
possessing these qualities or dispositions. This implies that objects are not identical to the states and 
events in which they are involved, and also that Stoic nor and ms Ехоута are analysable in terms 
of more basic entities: the body that is qualified and disposed, on the one hand, and the qualities and 
dispositions it possesses, on the other. See Menn, “The Stoic theory of categories’, 222 n. 10. For a 
different interpretation, see R. Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion (London, 1988), 89—93, discussed by 
Menn. 
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general. For the argument of the present chapter, we only need to bear in mind 
that “everything has a cause’ simply means that whenever a predicate is satisfied 
by a body, there must be a cause of its being satisfied by that body. 

To show that everything does have a cause, Chrysippus employed an argument 
based on the principle of bivalence: 


(PB) For any proposition P, P is either true or false. 


The argument focuses on propositions that express events, or ‘motions’, but it 
would also apply to propositions that express the states into which these events are 
analysable and, presumably, also to propositions that express states into which no 
event is analysable, for example, the proposition Plato is white. 

In essence the argument proceeds as follows: (1) if there were causeless events, 
(PB) would not apply to propositions about future occurrents; but (ii) every 
proposition is either true or false (including those about future occurrents); 
therefore, (iii) there cannot be causeless events; thus, (iv) every event has a cause. 
According to Cicero at F 20: 


If there is movement without a cause, it is not the case that every proposition (what the 
dialecticians call an axióma) will be either true or false. For what does not have any 
efficient causes that bring it about will be neither true nor false. But every proposition is 
true or false; so there is no movement without a cause.? 


The argument as a whole is formally valid in virtue of its logical form, which is a 
modus tollendo tollens. Its eventual soundness will depend on whether each of its 
two premisses is plausible. In the Cicero passage, neither is argued for. Both are 


7 See Met. А 7 1072a21-34, which deals with the ultimate cause of motion and introduces the 
idea that it must be something that moves without being moved and, therefore, that it must move in 
the same way as the object of a desire moves the agent of an action, namely as the end or purpose 
of the motion. For the thesis that the object of desire is unmoved see also an. 3.10 433b13-29 (cf. 
DM 700620-701а5). For discussion, see C. Kahn, ‘The place of the prime mover in Aristotle's 
teleology', in A. Gotthelf (ed.), Aristotle on Nature and Living Things (Bristol-Pittsburgh, 1985) 
and J. Barnes, 'Metaphysics', in J. Barnes (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle 
(Cambridge, 1995), 101—108. 

8 ‘Si est motus sine causa, non omnis enuntiato (quod їоро dialectici appellant) aut vera aut 
falsa erit. causas enim efficientis quod non habebit, id nec verum nec falsum erit. omnis autem 
enuntiatio aut vera aut falsa est; motus ergo sine causa nullus est.' Cf. F 26: 'Since this is so, what 
reason is there why every proposition should not be either true or false if we do not grant that 
whatever comes about does so by fate? “Because,” he [Chrysippus] says, “those future things 
cannot be true in the future that do not have causes for their future being; so those things that are 
true necessarily have causes; and thus when they have come about, they will have done so through 
Гаје". (‘quod cum ita sit, quid est cur non omnis pronuntiatio aut vera aut falsa sit nisi 
concesserimus fato fieri quaecumque fiant? "quia futura vera," inquit, “non possunt esse ea quae 
causas cur futura sint non habent; habeant igitur causas necesse eat ea quae vera sunt; ita, cum 
evenerint, fato evenerint”.’) The dialectical context that immediately precedes F 26 is the report at 
F 23-5 of Carneades' discussion of the dispute between Epicurus and Chrysippus on uncaused 
events and his criticism of the Epicurean thesis that to avoid external determinism it is necessary to 
postulate uncaused events. 
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attested elsewhere either for Chrysippus or simply for ‘the Stoics’.? But again they 
are introduced without argument. To examine their plausibility, we need to look 
into their meaning. 

The second premiss may be read as implying that any future-tense proposition 
is now either true or false, as is somehow suggested by the text: ‘every proposition 
is either true or false’ (assuming that the ‘is’ is tensed and refers to the present). 
On this reading, Chrysippus is not holding the trivial thesis that every future-tense 
proposition will be either true or false at the future time indicated by its tense (and 
its temporal indicator, if any); to take an example, that a proposition such as J go 
to the cinema on the last Friday of September 2022 at 5 p.m. will be either true or 
false on the last Friday of September 2022 at 5 p.m.!° The idea is, rather, that any 
proposition asserting the occurrence of a future state or event is already either true 
or false (that is, before the time indicated by its tense and by its temporal indicator, 
if any): 


(P5) For any proposition P such that S occurs at t, where S 15 an event and t is a 
future time, P is already either true or false. 


As far as the text goes, no implications are drawn for predetermination. In other 
words, the emphasis is on (P2) and not on either (P,) or (Pj): 


(P,) If P is already true, it is thereby necessary either now or at t (or both) that 
S occurs at t. 


(Pj) If P is already false, it is thereby impossible either now or at t (or both) that 
S occurs at t. 


? For the first premiss, see F 26, cited earlier. For the second premiss, see DL 7.65 (SVF 2.193; LS 
34A); Acad. 2.95 (SVF 2.196; LS 37H); M 8.10 (SVF 2.195); and, in connection with propositions 
about future occurents in particular, Simplicius, in Ar. cat. 406, 34—407, 5 (SVF 2.198). 

10 In the example, ‘ро’ is used tenselessly and the proposition is meant to be equivalent to J will go 
to the cinema on the last Friday of September 2022 at 5 p.m. 'These are temporally definite propositions 
and, therefore, truth/falsity can attach absolutely to them (they are true/false at all times). In contrast, 
ancient theories, including that of Aristotle (cf., for example, Met. 1051b13-15) and that of Chrysippus 
(DL 7.65), regard truth/falsity as properties that attach at times to temporally indefinite propositions, 
for example, Dion is walking is true when Dion is walking and false when he is not. Propositions about 
future occurrents as used in the ancient debate are, however, an exception to this. For in this case the 
propositions were intended to involve a future-tense verb and/or a temporal (indexical) operator, for 
example, there is/will be a sea-battle tomorrow (Éoeo0o vavpaxtav обр1оу). To avoid a confusion 
that does not seem to have been made either by Aristotle or by Chrysippus, in our discussion of their 
views we must treat the verb and the temporal indicator of such propositions as referring to an 
absolutely specific day and event (and thus, following the same example as above, as equivalent to 
there is [tenselessly] a sea-battle on day D). Otherwise, the proposition there will be a sea-battle 
tomorrow will not be made true by the occurrence of the event that is now being referred to by the 
expression 'tomorrow's sea-battle'. For discussion of this and related problems, see R. Sorabji, 
Necessity, Cause, and Blame (London, 1980), 96-103. See also R. Gaskin, The Sea Battle and the 
Master Argument (Berlin/New York, 1995), 1-6 and Barnes et al., ‘Logic’, in К. Algra et al. (eds), 
Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 95-6. 
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Generally, philosophical objections to the prior truth or falsity of propositions 
about future occurrents as expressed in (P5) are not directed so much against their 
prior truth or falsity per se, as against the possible link their prior truth or falsity 
may bear to prior necessitation as in (P,) and (P). Aristotle, for example, on one 
influential interpretation of int. 9, rejects prior truth on the belief that, if it were 
conceded, prior necessitation would also have to be conceded.!! But in fact prior 
truth and prior necessitation are two logically independent claims, the former of 
which does not have to imply the latter to be coherent.'? If so, Chrysippus is not 
adopting a philosophically incoherent position in F 20 if, while holding (P2), he is 
not espousing the view that prior truth on its own entails prior necessitation (or that 
prior falsehood on its own entails prior impossibility). Before we proceed any 
further, it is important to stress this latter point. Chrysippus is certainly committed 
to the prior necessitation of any state or event and, in particular, to the idea that the 
future is fixed down to the smallest details by causes that extend indefinitely back 
to prior world-cycles. What Chrysippus is not committed to is simply the idea that 
prior truth is sufficient for establishing prior necessitation. More about this in 
section 1.3 and the next chapter. — 

The most substantive claim in the present argument is no doubt its first premiss: 
‘if there were causeless events, the principle of bivalence would not apply to 
propositions about future occurrents'. The propositions that would lack a truth- 
value (in the present) if there were causeless events would be those that describe 
the events in question and assert their occurrence at some future time. For 
example, the proposition England wins the World Cup in 2022 would lack a true 
value if the future event consisting in England's winning the World Cup final in 
2022 (or its not winning it) were to lack a cause. Thus, the first premiss of 
Chrysippus' argument from bivalence would be: 


!! [n modern times, versions of this ‘anti-realist’ interpretation (for this label, see Gaskin, The Sea 
Battle and the Master Argument, 12) may be found in J, Lukasiewicz, ‘On determinism’, in S. McCall 
(ed.), Polish Logic 1920—1939 (Oxford, 1967); D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924), 1, 
Ixxxi; C. Baylis, 'Are some propositions neither true nor false?', Philosophy of Science 3 (1936), 
155-66; V. Quine, ‘On a so-called paradox’, Mind 62 (1953), 65-7; W. Wieland, ‘Aristoteles und die 
Seeschlacht', Berichte zur Wissenschaftsgeschichte 2 (1979), 25—33; Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and 
Blame, chap. 5; and J. Vuillemin, Nécessité ou Contingence (Paris, 1984), chap 6. A rival, ‘realist’, 
interpretation defends the opposite view: Aristotle concedes prior truth or falsity but denies his 
opponent’s inference from prior truth or falsity to prior necessitation or impossibility. See, for example, 
E. Anscombe, ‘Aristotle and the Sea-Battle’, in J. Smart (ed.), Problems of Space and Time (New York, 
1964); C. Williams, ‘What is, necessarily is, when it is’, Analysis 40 (1980), 127-31; and M. Lowe, 
‘Aristotle on the sea battle: a clarification’, Analysis 40 (1980), 55—9. On the general issue of time and 
determinism in ancient philosophy, see M.J. White, “Time and determinism in the Hellenistic 
philosophical schools’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 65 (1983), 40—62 and ‘Cosmic cycles, 
time and determinism’, in Agency and Integrality (Basel, 1985). 

2 As is pointed out by J. Hintikka in ‘The once and future sea-fight’, The Philosophical Review 73 
(1964), 461-92, esp. 487-8. See also Gaskin, The Sea Battle and the Master Argument, 15; G. Fine, 
‘Truth and necessity in De Interpretatione 9’, History of Philosophy Quarterly 1 (1984), 23-47; and К. 
Bosley, ‘An interpretation of On Int. 9’, Ajatus 37 (1977), 29-40. Hintikka’s suggestion is explored by 
S. McCall in section 5 of “Temporal flux’, American Philosophical Quarterly 3 (1966), 270-81. 
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(Ру) For any event 5 that occurs causelessly at some future time 1, the 
proposition 5 occurs at t is neither already false nor already true. 


Even though no argument is provided in Cicero, we may conjecture that the 
following reasons were behind the thesis. The claim that the proposition is not 
false rests perhaps on the further claim that for any proposition asserting the 
occurrence of an event, its falsity requires the non-occurrence of the event. So 
given that the event does occur, the proposition cannot be false. I give a different 
possible reason further in this section. As for the claim that the proposition cannot 
be already true, one possible reason would be: 


(Те) For any event 5 that occurs at some future time /, the proposition 5 occurs 
at t cannot be true now, unless there is a cause now (that 1s, a causal chain 
stretching from the present to the future time /) for S's occurring at t. 


A version of (Т,) is ascribed to Chrysippus in F (26): “because those future things 
cannot be true in the future that do not have causes «now» for their future being; 
so those things that are true necessarily have causes <now>’.'4 And one reason for 
(Те) could be this. The future-tense proposition 5 occurs at t cannot be true now if 
there is nothing in the present that guarantees its truth, but nothing in the present 
could guarantee its truth other than the presence itself of the causes of the future 
event described in the proposition. This presupposes that for any proposition about 
future occurrents of the form S occurs at t, there is a causal chain stretching from 
some present event S, to the future event S such that S, is, at the very least, a distal 
but sufficient cause of S. S should be ‘present in its causes’ as it were. For example, 
the proposition 7 go to the cinema tomorrow cannot be true now unless there are 
distal causes for the event in the present, for example, I now have the desire to go 
to the cinema tomorrow and, for the time being, there are no external obstacles to 
my desire that could prevent me from acting in accordance with this desire. Given 
this line of reasoning, if S lacks a cause, the necessary condition stated in (T,) for 
the present truth of the future-tense proposition S occurs at t cannot be satisfied: 
the proposition cannot be true now. А similar argument may be mounted to prove 
that no proposition about a future occurrent can be false if the non-occurrence of 
the future event it describes is also supposed to lack a cause. 

To recapitulate, Chrysippus infers causation from prior truth through (T,). This 
inference, in turn, explains why (P,) — the first premiss of Chrysippus’ argument: 
‘if there were causeless events, propositions about future occurrents would lack a 
truth-value' — holds true and, in particular, why propositions about future 
occurrents expressing causeless events cannot be true. And (P), combined with the 


13 The thesis is attested for the Stoics. See M 8.10. 

14 ‘quia futura vera non possunt esse ea quae causas cur futura sint non babent; habeant igitur 
causas necesse eat ea quae vera sunt’. The ‘now’ is presupposed by the context, the idea being, as 
Sharples observes, that ‘statements about future events can only be true now if there are already causes 
which will, directly or indirectly, bring these events about’ (see his Cicero, on Fate (Warminster, 
England, 1991) 178). 
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second premiss of the argument — ‘propositions about future occurrents are already 
either true or false' — yields that no future event is causeless. 

We may generalize the thesis to all times, which 15 Chrysippus' intended 
conclusion (‘motus ergo sine causa nullus est’). Since in the past what is now 
present was in the future and what is now past was present, then, for any present 
event, there was in the past a true proposition asserting its future occurrence; in 
consequence, there was at that time a cause of its (then) future occurrence; so 
every event in the present has a cause; mutatis mutandis, every event in the past 
has a cause; thus, every event (past, present and future) has a cause. 


1.2 Fatalism and Idleness 


Fatalism, or the idea that propositions about future occurrents are already true or 
false and that the future is already fixed, is earlier than Stoic philosophy. It is a 
position that was already the target of Aristotelian criticism in the difficult chapter 
9 of the de interpretatione. And it is to Aristotle that we owe the objection that 
fatalism encourages idleness: if it is already true that I will win the elections (or 
already false that I will lose), why should I do a campaign? Is not a campaign 
superfluous? And if it is, why should I not sit back and relax until the elections? 
Chrysippus attempted a defence of fatalism against this objection. He provided 
strong reasons for thinking that fatalism does not render our actions and efforts 
superfluous. The aim of this section is to bring out the philosophical reasons 
adduced by Chrysippus in his defence. As we shall see, he suggests that a 
distinction needs to be drawn between what we could call ‘non-causal fatalism’, 
which is the target of Aristotle's objections (and is the crude fatalism I described 
in the Introduction), and ‘causal’ fatalism, which Chrysippus regards as the only 
tenable kind of fatalism. Let us consider first Aristotle's objection. 

Aristotle's objection in int. 9 focuses on the idea that it would be pointless to 
deliberate if fatalism were true. Aristotelian deliberation is a practical reasoning that 
starts from a desired goal and works back to the discovery of the means to achieve 
it. As a consequence of deliberation, we choose the actions that our deliberation has 
shown to be conducive to our goal, and engage in the pursuit of this goal by means 
of these actions. The argument is set out at 18b26—33: ‘if for every affirmation 
and negation . . . it is necessary that one of the opposites be true and the other false 
<already>’ (EI TED mors KATAPÉOEWS коі ànoqé&ogos ...бубүкт TOV 
&vtikeuuÉvov eivai THY рёу &AnOfj тђу ёё феобп), 56 then, 


I5 See EN 1111b26-9, 1112a15-17, 1113а2—9 and 1139a31—b13. The Greek expressions used by 
Aristotle to refer to the object of choice (ta проз то véAos and và xpós và TEAN) аге ambiguous 
as to whether choice is of the means for achieving a certain goal or of instances of that goal. On this 
question, see R. Sorabji, ‘Aristotle on the role of intellect in virtue’, 203—204 and 206 and D. Wiggins, 
‘Deliberation and practical reason’, 227-31, both in А.О. Rorty (ed.), Essays on Aristotle's Ethics 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1980). 

16 Following D. Frede (‘The Sea-Battle reconsidered’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 3 
(1985), 31—87), I take this sentence to be a formulation of the principle of bivalence. See C.W.A. 
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[a] there would be no need to deliberate or take trouble ([b] thinking that if we do this, 
this will happen, but if we do not, it will not).!? 


The text deserves close attention. The parenthetic remark in [b] states that we 
deliberate on the assumption that ‘if we do this, this will happen, but if we do not, 
it will not'. The assumption is not just that our deliberation and trouble elicits 
certain actions (‘if we do this [that is, deliberate], this will happen’: p — q), but 
also that the former is a condition sine qua non for the latter (‘but if we do not, it 
will not’: мр — ^q, which yields by contraposition q — p). It is likely that for 
Aristotle this assumption is correct: our deliberation and the trouble we take are 
indeed both sufficient and necessary for their actual consequences. Now, 
according to [a], ‘there would be no need to deliberate’ if fatalism were correct. In 
other words, if fatalism were correct, our deliberations and efforts, which are, as a 
matter of fact, necessary for their outcome, would become superfluous. This 
supposed consequence of fatalism is also stressed by Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
some five hundred years later: 


But if we should do everything we do through some causes laid beforehand, so as to have 
no power to do this particular thing or not . . . what advantage comes to us, as far as 
action is concerned, from deliberating about what will be done? For «on this view» it is 
necessary for us, even after deliberating to do what we would have done if we had not 
deliberated, so that no advantage comes to us from the deliberating beyond the fact of 
having deliberated itself.!? 


But well before Alexander, the Aristotelian objection was already a philosophical 
topic of debate. In the Hellenistic period it was known as the ‘Idle Argument’ 
(&pyós Абүоѕ). An important version of it is reported by Cicero in F 28—9:20 


Whitaker, Aristotle's de interpretatione (Oxford, 1996) (esp. 113-19) for the latest defence of a rival 
interpretation. However we interpret the sentence, it is noteworthy that the view it expresses is taken 
by Aristotle to imply prior necessitation ‘everything [in the future] is and happens of necessity’ (лбута 
eivai Kai убуувобдол &E &vay«ns). 

7 otte PovAevecGar Séor av оёте плреуџатедеобал, ws Ебу рёу тобі TOLTOWLEV, 
gota. voót, ёбу ÔÈ pn тобт, оок gota. 

I8 The sufficiency claim is best understood in the context of Aristotle’s theory of deliberation in EN 
3 (cf. esp. 1112a30—31, 34—5, b2-4), according to which it is reasonable to deliberate only about how 
to achieve goals that depend on us. From this perspective, a reasonable deliberation would be sufficient 
for action aimed at the goal pursued by the agent. The sufficiency claim, however, would be false in 
connection with weak deliberation as described in EN 7: the weak agent fails to act in accordance with 
his deliberated choice (see, for example, 1150b19—22 and 1152a18-19). 

2 DF 11 at 179, 12-14 and 17-20:.ei- 68. еуђџеу navta & праттоцеу праттоутез Ov 
Tivas aitias npokacapeBAnuévoas os pndeytav éxevv &&ovotav toô лрасоћ тобе ту кої 
un... TÉ TAgOV пићу eis TO TOGTTELV ёк TOD Ворлдедовобдал пері tod rpaxOncouévou 
Yivetal; О yàp av елраеаџеу pij PovdAevodpevor, todto Kai peta то Воолебоаодот 
прбттећу &v&ykn, Wot ovdev Ту mAÉov ёк tod PovdetoacBar avtod тоб 
BovAetoao8ar nepryivetar. | 

20 Two other sources for the argos logos are Origen, Cels. 2.20 (SVF 2.957) and Eusebius, praep. 
ev. 6.8.25 (SVF 2.998; LS 62F). 
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If it is fated for you to recover from this disease, then you will recover, whether you call 
in a doctor or not; similarly, if it is fated for you not to recover from this disease, then 
you will not recover, whether you call in a doctor or not. But one or the other is fated, 
so there is no point in calling in a doctor?! 


Before we come to Chrysippus' reply to this Aristotelian objection, we need to 
bring out an ambiguity in the objection itself. 

In its three versions the objection admits of two quite different readings, to 
which I shall refer as (1) and (2). For a present state or event P and a future state 
or event F such that apparently P is the cause of F, 


(1) itis a consequence of fatalism that F would have to obtain even if P did not, 
meaning that (a) P is contingent (that is, P may not obtain) and that (b) if P did 
not obtain, F would obtain anyway, which is absurd; 


(2) it is a consequence of fatalism that, although P and F are necessary (both 
must obtain), F will not obtain because P does: there is not really any 
explanatory causal relation between P and F, which is absurd. 


Under either reading the objection is that, if fatalism were correct, no future state 
or event is contingent upon the obtention of those present states or events to 
which they are apparently causally related. But the first reading, unlike the 
second, also attributes to the fatalist the belief that, in contrast with future states 
and events, which are necessary because they are inevitable, actual present states 
and events are contingent insofar as they may not obtain. It follows from the first 
reading that future states and events are underdetermined by their actual cause, if 
by 'underdetermination' we mean that the state or event in question would occur 
even if the actual cause of its occurrence did not obtain in the sense that it may 
have not obtained. Abel will be murdered even if Cain does not kill him, which 15 
possible. On the second reading, by contrast, no such belief is attributed to the 
fatalis: future and present states and events are equally necessary. In our 
example, Cain's murdering Abel is as necessary as Abel's being murdered. 
However, in a sense of ‘underdetermination’ weaker than the one mentioned 
above, here too future states and events are underdetermined by their actual 
present cause. For a weaker sense of the notion could be that even though the 
actual cause of F is apparently P, there is no real causal relation between the two: 
F will not obtain because P does and, therefore, the obtention of F does not 
depend on the obtention of P even though both must obtain. A convenient, but 
different, way of cashing out this weaker sense of underdetermination is by 
saying that F would obtain even if, per impossibile, P did not. If so, when F 
obtains it will not have obtained because P did and in this sense the obtention of 
F does not depend on that of P. 


21 ‘si fatum tibi est ex hoc morbo convalescere, sive tu medicum adhibueris sive non adhibueris, 
convalesces; item, si fatum tibi est ex hoc morbo non convalescere, sive tu medicum adhibueris sive 
non adhibueris, non convalesces; et alterutrum fatum est; medicum ergo adhibere nihil attinet.' 
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To tackle the objection, therefore, one needs to address two different issues: (a) 
does Stoic fatalism hold that present states and events may be contingent while 
denying this possibility for future states and events, as the first reading supposes? 
(b) is it really a consequence of fatalism that there is no real explanatory causal 
relation between present and future states, as is assumed by the second reading? 

The answer to the former question ought to be in the negative. No internally 
consistent form of fatalism can admit such a disanalogy between present and 
future. Given that in the past the present was in the future, the present is fixed if 
the future also is. To be sure, a perfectly consistent version of fatalism may allow 
the dual possibility for any state or event (including present and future ones) that 
it either obtains or not at a particular time. This is stressed by Chrysippus himself, 
as we shall see in section 5.4. What threatens consistency is the disanology above 
between present and future regarding their modal behaviour. Therefore, 
Chrysippean fatalism is immune to the argos logos if the point of the objection is 
that this disanalogy is something the Stoics (or any fatalist) is committed to. 

Now, if the concern that motivates the objection is merely that, conceding that 
there is an analogy between present and future regarding their modal behaviour, 
future states and events would not obtain because present ones do, the objection 1s 
philosophically powerful. The onus of proof clearly lies on the shoulders of the 
fatalist, who will be forced to explain how future events are inevitable and 
necessary and yet depend on their actual present cause to obtain. 

Chrysippus addressed this problem by designing a theory of ‘co-fated’ events 
(confatalia).? This is not the place to undertake a detailed examination of this 
theory, as this has already been excellently done by others.? Its core idea is that 
many future events are 'co-fated' with present ones in the following sense: a 
predetermined future event F is co-fated with a present event P if and only if what 
is predetermined to happen is not just F but also the complex event FP consisting 
in F obtaining because P does. Thus, if F is co-fated with P, then by definition FP 
will obtain if F does and, for this reason, if F obtains it will do so because P does. 
One event that Chrysippus would regard as co-fated is my recovery from illness.” 
It is co-fated with my calling in the doctor and following the prescriptions. Here 
the complex event FP is that I recover from ilIness because I call in the doctor and 
follow the prescriptions. Thus, if I am fated to recover, it is also fated that I will 
recover because I call in the doctor and follow his prescriptions. Through this 
theory, Chrysippus departs not only from the incoherent fatalist, who holds that 
every future state and event is underdetermined in a strong sense by its actual 


22 The sources for this theory are praep. ev. 6.8.26–9 (SVF 2.998; LS 62F); F 30 and Cels. 2.20 
(SVF 2.957). 

23 See М.Е. Reesor, ‘Fate and possibility in early Stoic philosophy’, Phoenix 19 (1965), 285-97; 
Rist, Stoic Philosophy, chap. 7; Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, chap. 14; LS, chap. 55; Sharples, 
Cicero, On Fate; D. Sedley, ‘Chrysippus on psychophysical causality’, in J. Brunschwig and M. 
Nussbaum (eds), Passions and Perception (Cambridge, 1993). The latest and most thorough treatment 
of this theory is chapter 5 of Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom. 

24 Even though Cicero suggests in F 30 that this is not the kind of event that Chrysippus would 
regard as co-fated. I discuss this issue further in this section in connection with 'simple' events. 
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present cause, but also from the non-causal fatalist, who claims that there is no real 
explanatory causal relation between present and future and who thinks, for this 
reason, that future states and events are also underdetermined by their present 
cause albeit in a weaker sense. 

But why should there be any co-fated events in Chrysippus' sense? Is not 
Chrysippus just assuming that there are? 

In fact, Chrysippus did provide a reason for the existence of co-fated events 
(and states). Some future events conceptually presuppose a causal link between 
these events and present ones. To establish that there are future events that are co- 
fated with present ones, and to know which future states or events are co-fated with 
present ones, an analysis of the concepts involved to describe these events is 
sufficient. This line of argument is suggested by Diogenianus, a late Epicurean of 
the second century AD reported by Eusebius, in a discussion of Chrysippean 
confatalia: 


For, he [Chrysippus] says, just as if someone asserted that the boxer Hegesarchus will 
emerge from the fight completely unscathed, it would be absurd if one expected that he 
would fight with his arms by his side because he was fated to emerge unscathed (for the 
one who made the assertion said this because of Hegesarchus' excellent guard against 
blows); so too in all other cases.? 


It is important to notice that the gist of the argument is indeed a conceptual point. 
It relates to the implicatures of an assertion (&Tóqa 01s) made by a speaker: one 
cannot assert ‘Hegesarchus will emerge from the boxing fight completely 
unscathed' without meaning that he will do so because of his excellent guard 
against blows; therefore, the event consisting in Hegesarchus' emerging from a 
fight completetely unscathed is co-fated with a certain (negative) event, namely the 
one consisting in Hegesarchus' not fighting with his arms by his side. The term 
‘meaning’ 15 not in the text. But we do find in the text the notion that there is a right 
way and wrong way to understand the assertion, and that the latter is not merely 
wrong but also absurd, which implies that the meaning of the assertion is at issue. 

How does the argument work in detail? The asserted proposition 1s Hegesarchus 
the boxer will emerge from the fight completely unscathed ("Нупћосрхоу tov 
поктту ёбеЛе0сєода Tod &yðvos m&vtos ümnATKtOv). It expresses а 
future event F. The complex event FP would be the combination of F and the 
negative present event P consisting in his not fighting with his arms by his side. For 
the sake of simplicity, I shall describe P in positive terms: Hegesarchus' having his 
guard ор. Chrysippus’ point, then, is that F is co-fated because the proposition 


25 Praep. ey. 6.8.28: облер үйр, qnotv, ei Абуоутб5 tivos Нуђосрхоу tov TÚKTNV 
ёЕеЛлебоғобот тоо KYOVOS TAVTWS &nAÀTKvov &vónos йу vis NIOL KaBLEVTA TÈS xetpas 
tov ‘Hytjoupyov ибхесбољ, é&mei ќлАтктоу avtTOV коадєїроарто &meAOeiv, tod тђу 
KTOPAOLVY xowocapévou SiG тђу лертттотерау vàvOpOmoou mpós TO pi) лАђттеобдоал 
MUAGKTV тодто ELMOVTOS, OUTW коў ETL TOV GAAWV EXEL. 

26 The concept of ‘having one’s guard up’ is entailed by the concept, employed in the text of ‘using 
an excellent guard against blows’. 
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expressing FP — Hegesarchus will emerge from the fight completely unscathed 
because he has his guard up — would be contained, as it were, in the meaning of the 
proposition expressing F. So the reason why F is co-fated with P, and why it is 
absurd to say that F will occur wihout P, is simply conceptual. The explanatory 
relation between Hegesarchus' emerging unscathed and having his guard up is 
implied by the very concepts used by a Greek speaker in the assertion of F. 

To appreciate the thrust of Chrysippus' argument we need to take into account 
the specific context in which it is developed. This is needed, for why should there 
be, in general, a conceptually necessary causal link between emerging unscathed 
from a fight, on the one hand, and having one's guard up, on the other, as if the 
former could only be caused by the latter? Both Chrysippus and his opponent seem 
to agree that the link must hold.? But why? Apparently, to emerge unscathed one 
may just run away from the adversary — something that one can do without using 
one's arms at all. Now, if we look carefully at the context, the reason why the two 
parties agree that the link must hold becomes apparent. According to the rules of 
boxing in antiquity, no one abiding by them could emerge unscathed from a 
boxing fight without using his guard.?? A fight where one did so would not be a 
boxing fight at all. Thus, the causal connection between the two events is 
conceptually necessary given the specific concept of a boxing fight employed in 
the exchange between Chrysippus and his opponent: given the rules that define 
boxing (in antiquity), it is impossible that one emerges unscathed from a boxing 
fight without using one's guard. 

As far as the text quoted earlier from Diogenianus is concerned, this sort of 
conceptual analysis seems to be central to Chrysippus' theory of confatalia. To 
determine which future events are co-fated with present ones, it is sufficient to 
exploit the connection between the concepts that are used to describe the future 
events at stake. An implication of this theory is that whether two events are co- 
fated or not depends on the concepts that we use to describe them. Anyone who 
decides not to describe the fight between Hegesarchus and his adversary as a 
boxing fight, with all the rules that boxing involves, might find the proposition 
Hegesarchus will emerge from the fight completely unscathed with his arms by his 
side perfectly plausible. The relation of co-fatedness holds only under certain 
descriptions of the events involved because different concepts may be used to 
describe the same events. 


? According to the text, Chrysippus regards it as absurd (&t6mws) that Hegesarchus emerges from 
the boxing fight completely unscathed with his arms by his side. But it is also something that 
Chrysippus' opponent would typically identify as an unacceptable (albeit inevitable) consequence of 
fatalism. 

28 See M.B. Poliakoff, Combat Sports in the Ancient World (New Haven and London, 1987), 80—85 
and 141—2. According to the rules of Greek boxing, a boxer had to confront his adversary either by 
giving blows or by holding up his guard against his adversary's blows or both. Thus although a boxer 
could in principle win a fight unscathed (Melancomas is reported by Dio Chrysostom to have a flawless 
record of victory without ever having either given or taken a blow on account of his ability to hold up 
his guard tirelessly until his exhausted adversary acknowledged defeat; cf. Discourses 29.11—12), no 
boxer could emerge unscathed from a fight with his guard down. 
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It is worth stressing something that was mentioned earlier in my account of 
Chrysippus' theory. On his view, only some states and events are co-fated with other 
states or events. There are some that are not and they are referred to as 'simple' 
(simplicia). An example of a simple event (res simplex) is, perhaps, that I will die 
some day.? Notice that simple events, too, depend on the obtention of earlier 
events or states. They are not an exception to the Stoic view that 'the things that 
obtain first are causes of those that obtain after them and in this sense all things are 
bound together with each other’ (тоу лротоу tots petà тодта YUVOPWEVOLS 
aitíov Yyivopuévov кої тобто 70 трбло ооубеорёуоу GAATAOLS 
&Tn&vtov).9 In the example just given, my dying some day in the future is caused 
by, and does require, as a necessary condition, some present state or event, for 
instance, my not being an immortal God. But then how does a simple event like this 
one differ from a co-fated event such as my winning a boxing fight? One answer 
we may give to this question is this: in contrast with co-fated events, simplicia do 
not have their actual causes in any of my actions. Whatever J do, I will eventually 
die. On this interpretation, the application of the notion of res simplex to a particular 
case must always make reference to a particular person. An event is simple always 
relative to someone. Thus, a possible definition of Chrysippean simplicia would be 
a future state or event F 1s simple relative to someone S if and only if F will take 
place at 5 but the cause of F does not reside in any of the actions of S. To follow the 
example, my dying some day is a simple event because it will some day take place 
‘at? me (the predicate to die will some day be satisfied by me) independently of 
what I do. In contrast, when, where and how I die are co-fated events. For instance, 
if I am a chain smoker, my actions may determine that I die sooner rather than later. 
In section 3.1 I deal in detail with the Stoic concept of action and the way in which 
Stoic actions differ from events that merely take place 'at' me. 

On the basis of his theory of co-fated events, Chrysippus is also in a position to 
do justice to the assumption that Aristotle ascribes to us all when we deliberate, 
namely that ‘if we do this, this will happen, but if we do not, it will not’. Suppose 
that we W and believe that our W-ing will result in our ®-ing (‘if we do this, this 
will happen’: y — Ф). According to Aristotle, this belief entails a further belief, 
namely, that we would not Ф unless we y (‘if we do not, it will not’: 2y — –Ф, 
which by contraposition is equivalent to Ф — у). But this is precisely what 
Chrysippus insists on. To quote again Diogenianus' report in Eusebius: 


For many things cannot happen without the fact that we want «them» to occur and that 
we contribute «to their occurring» the most intense readiness and eagerness to act, since, 
he says, these things are fated to occur together with this fact.?! 


? We should bear in mind that in Cicero's report the example is ‘Socrates will die on such and such 
a day’ (morietur illo die Socrates’) as if the specific day on which he will die were predetermined and 
not just the fact that he will die some day. On this unexpected and puzzling example, cf. Sedley, 
‘Chrysippus on psychophysical causation’, 315-19 and Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 217-21. 

30 DF 192, 1-3. 

М полаф yàp wT) ÓóvaoO0ai yevéo8ar xopis tod Kai ps облеобаћ Kai 
EKTEVEOTATNV YE пері сота лробдошау те кої слообђу етофереодол, елетоћ peta 
тобтоо, Qnoív, бота yevéoO0o KaBetpapto (praep. ev. 6.8.29). 
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In our example, if is co-fated with wy, our ®-ing does require as a necessary 
condition our W-ing: the former cannot happen ‘without’ (ywpts) the latter. And 
if we believe that, we will certainly not suppose that our Q-ing was superfluous to 
bringing about our ®-ing. The Aristotelian objection and the connected charge of 
superfluousness is only pertinent and effective against those versions of fatalism 
that suppose that future states and events are underdetermined by present states 
and events. But it is not effective against Stoic fatalism, which addresses the 
problem originally posed by Aristotle by showing how one may be a fatalist while 
denying that all future states and events are underdetermined by our actions. 


1.3 Incoherent Fatalism, Non-causal Fatalism and Chrysippean Fatalism 


To end this chapter, it is appropriate to draw systematically the various distinctions 
between the different kinds of fatalism considered so far and to locate Chrysippus’ 
fatalism within this broader picture. 

There are two different ways in which one may divide the concept of fatalism, 
depending on the question that our division is expected to answer. Regarding those 
future states and events that are already due to occur, if the question is ‘will they 
occur because, and insofar as, certain states and events are currently occurring?’, 
the appropriate way of dividing fatalism is into causal and non-causal. The answer 
of non-causal fatalism to the question is ‘no’. If the politician wins the election 
next week it will not be because she is now campaigning. Nor is it because of 
anything else that is happening in the present. In consequence, this kind of fatalism 
does encourage idleness: if what we do in the present is superfluous for bringing 
about what is due to occur in the future, what is the point of the trouble we are 
taking for bringing it about? In contrast, the answer of causal fatalism to the 
question is in the affirmative: the future is already fixed but it nevertheless 
presupposes whatever is actually occurring in the present. It will come about 
because, and insofar as, it is occurring. Chrysippus’ fatalism is causal and thereby 
does not encourage idleness. Now, 1f regarding the states and events that occur in 
the present the question is rather ‘are they contingent while future ones are 
necessary?’, the right way of dividing fatalism would be into coherent and 
incoherent. The answer of incoherent fatalism to this question is in the affirmative: 
whether or not the politician carries out her actual campaign — meaning that in the 
present whatever she does is contingent — she will win at next week's election, 
which is something necessary (nothing else could happen instead). We have 
already seen in section 1.2 why this is incoherent. Chrysippus’ fatalism, by 
contrast, is coherent because it is not committed to any disanalogy between future 
and present in their modal behaviour. 

Although the two questions above are distinct, the sets of divisions they yield 
are logically related to each other. First, any incoherent form of fatalism is non- 
causal. If the politician will have to win at next week’s election whether or not she 
actually carries out her current campaign (incoherent fatalism), then her victory 
will not have occurred because of her current campaign (non-causal fatalism). 
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Second, non-causal fatalism is not necessarily incoherent. A fatalist may 
consistently claim that future states and events are not contingent upon any present 
state or event in particular, while holding that present and future are strictly alike 
in their modal behaviour. In this case, however, the fatalist may still appeal to 
counterfactual states or events in the present to stress the causal irrelevance of the 
actual ones. If per impossibile the politician did not carry out her current 
campaign, she would win at next week's elections anyway; in consequence she 
will not win because she is currently campaigning. The three sources examined in 
section 1.2 for the Idle Argument – Aristotle, Cicero and Alexander of Aphrodisias 
— are ambiguous as to whether the use of counterfactual events is supposed to 
attribute to the fatalist a non-causal position only or an incoherent one as well. As 
for Chrysippus' own theory of confatalia, which is his reply to the Idle Argument, 
it stresses both that Stoic fatalism is coherent (both future and present are fated) 
and that it is causal (future and present are co-fated). 

I should like to conclude with some remarks on the main fatalist theory attacked 
by Aristotle in int. 9.22 As we have already seen, it is a theory that, in contrast with 
Chrysippus’, reaches the conclusion that the future is already fixed and necessary, 
from the thesis that propositions about future occurrents already possess a definite 
truth-value (18b26—33).? This version of fatalism is clearly non-causal as it does 
not employ here, nor anywhere else in the chapter, the notion that future states and 
events presuppose specific present states or events. Nor a fortiori does it employ 
the Chrysippean idea that propositions about future occurrents are already true or 
false because the causes of future states and events are already present. In 
Chrysippus’ fatalism, by contrast, the crucial inference is from the prior truth of a 
proposition to the existence of a cause for the corresponding state or event; it is 
not an inference from its prior truth to the event's being necessitated, nor, a fortiori, 


32 As opposed to the theory referred to at 18b17—25, which holds that neither a proposition about 
future occurrents nor its negation is already true. This latter theory seeks to resolve the necessitarian 
consequences of the main theory (if prior truth, then prior necessitation), but it does so at the cost of 
espousing nihilism or the view that nothing at all will happen in the future: ‘a sea-battle would have 
neither to take place nor not to take place’ (6€01 yap av pte yevéoOar vavpaxytav рте ph 
үғуёсӨол, 18525). 

33 A clear antecedent of this inference is to be found in the ‘Reaper Argument’ (Өерїсоу Adyos) 
whose authorship apparently goes back to the Dialectic school (c.320—250 BC), and which concludes 
the necessity of each disjunct of a contradictory pair of propositions (about future occurrents) from the 
truth of the disjunctio: if either p or not-p, then either necessarily p or necessarily not-p. The three main 
sources for the Reaper Argument are Stephanus, in Ar. int. 34, 36—35, 5, Ammonius, Jn Aristotelis de 
interpretatione commentarium (hereafter referred to as in Ar. int.), 131, 20-132, 7 and Anon., In 
Aristotelis de interpretatione commentarius (FDS 1253). For discussion, see G. Seel, “Zur Geschichte 
und Logik des Bepi@wv Adyos’, in К. Döring and T. Ebert (eds), Dialektiker und Stoiker (Stuttgart, 
1993); R. Sorabji, “The three deterministic arguments opposed by Ammonius’ (London and Ithaca, 
1998); and Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 78-81 and 189—91. A similar argument is reported in 
F 21. It infers the necessity of one of the disjuncts of a contradictory pair of propositions from the truth 
‘from eternity’ (ex aeternitate) of the disjunct. The inference itself from truth from eternity to necessity 
is already suggested in int. 18b11—13: ‘but if it was always true to say that it was so, or would be so, 
this could not (o0x oiov te тобто) not be so, or not be going to ђе so’. 
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to the event's being necessitated by the proposition's prior truth.’ To be sure, the 
Stoics do believe that the future is already fixed in the sense that what 1s due to 
happen is fated and, hence, already necessitated. But this conclusion is reached 
through a further step in their overall argument for determinism — a step that leans 
on the further thesis that causation is necessitating, with which I deal in Chapter 
2. But prior necessitation is not entailed, nor intended by Chrysippus to be 
entailed, by the thesis of the prior truth of propositions all by itself. Cicero is 
misleading when later on in F (cf. 28) he presents the Stoics as inferring 
predetermination from prior truth.? They do make this inference, but only given 
the thesis introduced at F 20 that prior truth implies causation and the extra thesis 
that causation is necessitating, which does not occur either in the argument from 
F 20 or in Chrysippus' thesis at F 26. 


*4 As is brought out by Sharples in Cicero, On Fate, 174. 

35 An inference that Cicero himself does not endorse: ‘Nor, if every proposition is either true or 
false, does it for that reason follow that there are unchangeable and eternal causes which prevent 
anything from coming about in a different way from that in which it will in fact come about’ (nec si 
omne enuntiatum aut verum aut falsum est, sequitur ilico esse causas immutabiles easque aeternas quae 
prohibeant quicquam secus cadere atque casurum sit). 


Chapter 2 


The Basis of Stoic Determinism (b): 
Causation is Necessitating 


The present chapter deals with the thesis that causation is necessitating, the other 
constitutive premiss of Stoic determinism. This thesis follows from the 
combination of two ideas: (i) particular causal relations are subsumed under strict 
regularities and (ii) these regularities necessitate — in the same circumstances, the 
same effects have to obtain. On this view, for any causal relation r where a set of 
causal conditions c brings about an effect e, r is necessary in virtue of the 
impossibility of a situation in which c obtains, but e does not. Thus, e will be 
brought about in every possible situation where c obtains again. This ‘regularity- 
based' account of causal necessitation is central to Stoic philosophy as it is a 
consequence of an essential part of Stoic physics, namely, the doctrine of 
everlasting recurrence. We may appreciate how, exactly, this doctrine implies 
regularity-based determinism if we look closely at the arguments the orthodox 
Stoics provided in favour of the doctrine itself. This question will occupy us in 
section 2.2. Section 2.1, where I present the main features of the orthodox version 
of the doctrine of everlasting recurrence, is a preamble to the argument in section 
2.2. In section 2.3, I bring out the deterministic consequences of orthodox 
everlasting recurrence. 


2.1 The Orthodox Version of the Doctrine of Everlasting Recurrence 


In Stoic thought, the earliest orthodox version of the doctrine asserts not just that 
the world will be destroyed by a conflagration and that a new world will rise once 
the conflagration subsides, but also that this new world will be indiscernible from 
(amapaAAaKtOoS) the present one. These three orthodox theses are jointly attested 
in a report by Nemesius (N 111, 14—25; SVF 2.625; LS 52C). The passage is worth 
quoting in full. 


The Stoics say that when the planets return to the same celestial sign, in length and 
breadth where each was originally when the world was first formed, at set periods of 
time they cause conflagration and destruction of existing things and once again the world 
returns anew to the same condition as before. And when the stars are moving again in 
the same way, each of the things that occurred in the previous period will come to pass 
indiscernibly. For again there will be Socrates and Plato and each of mankind with the 
same friends and fellow citizens; they will suffer the same things and they will encounter 
the same things, and put their hand to the same things, and every city and village and 
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piece of land return in the same way. The periodic return of everything occurs not once 
but many times, or rather, the same things return infinitely and without end.! 


I begin with some clarificatory remarks on the three theses. 

The thesis of reconstitution presupposes that the conflagration does not last 
forever. But why should it not last forever? Although no reason is given in the 
present passage, Jaap Mansfeld has shown that one reason in particular may be 
gathered from other sources, all of which reflect early Stoic thinking and, 
especially, Zenonian physics.? The idea is that nothing — not even god — could 
prevent the conflagration from subsiding. It is in the nature of fire to burn until it 
has used up all the combustible matter contained in what is burning. So, if the 
quantity of matter in the world were infinite, the fire of the conflagration would 
burn forever. But, as the Stoics maintain, the quantity of matter contained in the 
world cannot be infinite: given the very structure of the universe (tò x&v), the 
world (о кбоџоѕ) has to be finite, and so must be the quantity of matter of which 
it is composed.? Therefore, given its finiteness, the conflagration will certainly 
consume all there is in the world,^ but will have to subside. 

On the other hand, the very idea of there being a time where god does nothing 
is contrary to his nature as an essentially active entity? In consequence, he has to 


! Qi 68 Xvoixoí Pao &nrokaO1ovapuévous TOVS TAAVATAS eis TO AUTO отреїоу катй 
TE рӯкоѕ kal лАбтоѕ, EvOa тђу &pyxr|v Exaotos Tv, Ste тд лрфтоу 6 кбоџоз OVLVÉOTN, 
EV рттаїѕ xypóvov nepióðois еклбродћу Kai фборфу тфу бутоу &nepyéCeoO0a кої 
név 85 UTAPYTS eis TO AUTO TOV кбороу ATOKABtoTADOAL, кої TAV фотероу ороїоѕ 
TAAL ферорёуоу, ёкастоу «vOv» EV TH лротераф перуббдо үєуорёуоу KTAPHAAAKTWS 
&roctgeAeio0av. éoeoO0ov yap r&áAv Loxpatyn kaí ПАблоуа коі Exaotov tv àvOponov 
gbv vois aADTOTS коў qíAois kal лото, кої và AUTH лебсеобаћ Kai 1015 aUvTOIS 
брутедевовол, кої TH AUTH џетехетруетодаћ, Kai пбсау пбАу Kal KOUNV кої бурду 
óuoíos флокадтотаобдол yíveaO0av 68 TAV ёлокатботаосіу TOD MAVTOS ооу блоё, «ЛА 
TOAAGKLIS, UAAOV OE eis флетроу xoi &veAeuviivos và KUTA опокаӨїотасВӣол (Long and 
Sedley translation modified), 

2 See J. Mansfeld, ‘Providence and the destruction of the universe’, in M.J. Vermaseren (ed.), 
Studies in Hellenistic Religions (Leiden, 1979), 161-2 and ‘Theology’, in К. Algra et al. (eds), 
Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 467-8. 

3 On the finiteness of the Stoic cosmos see notably M 9.332 (SVF 2.524; LS 44A) and DL 7.140. 
According to Mansfeld (‘Providence and the destruction of the universe’, 162 n. 99), the Stoic idea that 
matter (лреттуу БАту) does not become ‘either more or less’ — attested for Zeno in E 1.132, 26-133, 
5 (SVF 1.87) and DL 7.150 (SVF 1.87), and for Chrysippus in Е 1.133, 6-10 – is also evidence that its 
overall quantity is finite. 

4 See Zeno ap. Alexander Lycopolis, Contra Manichaeorum opiniones disputatio 19, 2—4 (LS 461): 
tov Zivwvos tod Kitvéws ... Adyov, 6s “тд лбу &knupo01joevav" Aéyov: “лбу тд 
Katov Ехоу <ӧті> кабо OAOV KavoeL кої ò Aros TOP £otiv Kai O Éxev OD кабоєт;” 
ЁЁ od gvvýyeto, os фето, “td nav еклородђовтољ" (‘The argument of Zeno of Citium, who 
states that the "all" will be subject to conflagration: “Everything which burns and has something to burn 
will burn it completely; now the sun is a fire and will it not burn what it has?” From this he concluded, 
as he supposed, that the “all” will be subject to conflagration’). 

5 A conception of god that Plato had already put forward in the Laws (901А--903А). For the Stoics, 
see DL 7.134 (SVF 2.300) which identifies god with the active principle of the universe (tò љотобду). 
See also the argument for god's existence in M 9.75-6 (SVF 2.311). The idea of god's idleness is 
implicitly attacked by Boethus (SVF 3 Boethus 7): "Еті npós тобто15, ёйу £kxnupoOf, qaot, và 
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be active once the conflagration subsides. And his activity, the orthodox Stoics 
maintain, will be cosmogonic: a new world will arise from it. In reporting the 
views of Zeno (from his treatise On the Whole), of Cleanthes and of Chrysippus 
(from the third book of his Physics), Diogenes Laertius explains: 


The world is created when the substance is turned from fire through air into moisture; 
then the thicker parts of the moisture condense and are made into earth, but the finer 
parts are thoroughly rarefied, and when they have been thinned still further, they produce 
fire. Thereafter by mixture plants and animals and the other natural kinds are produced 
out of these.® 


The reconstitution proper begins when the fire of the conflagration is exhausted and 
changes to air, and then from air to water, At this stage, some of it remains water, but 
the rest transforms itself through three different processes: one which generates earth 
through the condensation of the thicker parts of water; a second one that generates air 
through the rarefaction of its thinnest parts; and finally a third process, similar to the 
second, that produces fire when the thinnest parts of water thin out still more. From 
then on plants, animals and ‘the other natural kinds’ are gradually produced out of the 
elements by mixture. This account is apparently couched in purely mechanistic terms. 
But the original idea is that god purposively guides the whole process through his 
active presence in every single stage of the world’s development.’ 

As regards the thesis of transcyclical indiscernibility, how strong is the identity 
in question? The identity is very strong indeed. In what is probably the earliest 
attested use of the term in the Hellenistic period (Arcesilaus ap. Sextus Empiricus, 


пбута, tí кот’ ёкеїуо о Beds npåčer тоу xpóvov; Tj] TO парќлау ovdSEéV; кої рӣӯпот' 
eikótws (‘Further, they say, if all things undergo conflagration, what would god do during that time? 
Nothing at all? That surely is the natural inference’). 

6 DL 142 (SVF 1.102; LS 46C): yiveoOar È тду кбоџоу ӧтау ёк порӧѕ ђ OVOTA трол 
Öt’ &épos eis ђурбу' cita TÒ лахорерёѕ хотой состйу бпотелеоду үй, TÒ SE Аелтоџєрёѕ 
ёЕаролоеў, Kai tot’ ёлі плАќоу AentvvOév nip блоүєууйот. cita Kata pte ёк 
тобтоу PUTA TE кої tà HAAG yévn. Reading with Long and Sedley 0үрбу instead of оүрбттто. 

? See: SVF 2.1027 (LS 46A) and SVF 2.439 (LS 47F). The former identifies god with pneuma and 
asserts the latter's all-pervading presence: oi Utwikol уоербу беду anopatvovtal, mip 
tTEXVIKOV 06 PadiCov ent vevéoei кбоџцо,, épumepievAmqQós «ve» TavtAasS 7099 
onepuatikoUs ÀAóyous каб’ obs anavta Kad’ eiuapuévnv yívevow, кої пуєђџра рёу 
губућкоу 61" OAov tov кборох, tas ёё rpoonyopíoas uevaAappávov Kata tas 775 Лт, 
bt’ ns кехоруке, TapaAAGEErs (‘The Stoics made god out to be intelligent, a designing fire which 
methodically proceeds towards creation of the world, and encompasses all the seminal principles 
according to which everything comes about according to fire, and breadth pervading the whole world, 
which takes on different names owing to the alterations of the matter through which it passes’). The 
latter passage, in turn, identifies pneuma with a cohesive, or sustaining, cause, which in Stoic theory 
implies activity: kai yàp oi wadArota elonynodpevor тђу ocuovektiki|v Obvapiv, ws oi 
Utwikot, tO рёу СоУЕХОУ Etepov moio00i, TÒ ооуеубреуоу 08 GAAO’ тђу piv yap 
TVEVLATLKTV OVOTAV TO GUVEXOV, тђу SE ОЛКУ TO ovveyópevov (‘The chief proponents 
of the sustaining power, such as the Stoics, make what sustains one thing, and what is sustained 
something different: the breathy substance is what sustains, and the material substance what is 
sustained’). On Stoic pantheism and its origins see D. Sedley, “The origins of Stoic god’, in D. Frede 
and А. Laks (eds), Traditions of Theology (Leiden-Boston-Kóln, 2002). 
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М 7.409-10), &napaA Лас о is not a relation between objects (or whole worlds), 
but a relation between impressions of objects. In this use, two impressions are 
бпароЛлАбктої if the objects they represent are ‘exactly alike’ (&kpws 
&AA"Aow броїоу).8 The orthodox Stoics, however, never accepted the 
metaphysical assumption that numerically different objects can be exactly alike. 
As Cicero puts it: ‘no hair or grain of sand is in all respects the same as (omnibus 
rebus talem qualis) another hair or grain of sand'.? Numerically different objects 
always display some difference in their qualities and, notably, in their peculiar 
quality (1010 mo1dtys);!° however dim, this qualitative difference may be in 
principle physically registered in the impressions we receive from the objects,!! 
and this precludes that these impressions be in principle epistemically 
indistinguishable from each other. Thus, as used in connection with objects, 
Stoic indiscernibility is metaphysical and conveys numerical identity. It is 
metaphysical, as opposed to merely epistemological, because it does not mean Just 
that no observer can register the differences — it also means that there are no 
differences there to be registered between them; and it conveys numerical identity 
because if A and B are indiscernible, A and B are not really 'two' discrete things, 
but rather one and the same object numerically. It is because they are indiscernible 
that they are in fact numerically the same. As applied to everlasting recurrence, 
indiscernibility implies that the world of the present cycle is the same in all 
respects (and hence the same even in number)? as the world of any other cycle: 


8 See especially M 7.252: ‘The Academics, unlike the Stoics, do not suppose it to be impossible 
that an impression totally indiscernible «but false» should be found’ (ovxY @omEep oi бло THS ovoàs 
KSUVATOV UMELANPAGL KATA TAVITA ATAPAAAAKTOV туск еоредповодал, oto Kai oi алё 
755 AKxadnpias). 

9 Acad. 2.85. 

'0 On the Stoic notions of idia novótns and 16005 лоду, see, for example, Chrysippus ap. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis analyticorum priorum librum I commentarium (hereafter 
referred to as in Ar. a. pr.) 180, 33-6 (SVF 2.624; LS 52F); Diogenes of Babylon (a pupil of Chrysippus) 
ap. DL 7.58 (SVF 3 Diogenes 22; LS 33M); Posidonius and Mnesarchus (early first century BC) ap. 
Stobaeus in E 1.177, 21-179, 17 (LS 28D). Two other relevant texts on this issue that refer to the 
‘Stoics’ in general are Simplicius, In Aristotelis de anima commentaria (hereafter referred to as in Ar. 
de an.), 217, 32—218, 1 (SVF 2.395; LS 281) and Dexippus, in Aristotelis categorias commentarium 30, 
20-26 (LS 28J). 

п Tf the impressions are ‘cognitive’ as defined in M 7.248: ‘A cognitive impression is one which 
arises from what is and is stamped and impressed according to the very thing that is, and is of such a 
kind as could not arise from what is not’ (катаАтлтікў é 207, Ù бло олбрхоутоз Kai 
кат' AUTO TÒ олбрхоу £vanopepoypévr кої EVATECPPAYIOLEVH, блоћа OVK йу YEVOLTO 
сто LT) опбрхоутоз). 

1? This, again, applies to cognitive impressions. See M 7.252: ‘this kind of impression has a 
peculiarity (ті i6{wpa) which differentiates it from other impressions [i.e. cognitive impressions of 
similar things]'. 

I3 The idea of a numerically identical world repeating itself may be hard to grasp. But an analogy 
could help. According to ancient myth, the Phoenix burnt itself on a funeral pyre and rose from the 
ashes with renewed strength to live through another cycle. Now, the story tells us, what rose from the 
ashes was not another bird numerically, but the very same bird that existed earlier. Similarly, according 
to the orthodox version of the theory, it is not another world which rises from the ashes of the 
conflagration, but the very same world numerically. 
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in the qualities of its objects, in how each of them is intrinsically disposed, and in 
how they are related to each other.^ As Nemesius indicates further down in his 
report: ‘Everything will be just the same and indiscernible down to the smallest 
details'.!5 


2.2 The Argument for Transcyclical Indiscernibility 


Why should the present world and the world that will rise after the conflagration 
be indiscernible from each other? 

There is no surviving evidence that explicitly reports what the Stoic argument 
was. But as has been suggested by some modern scholars it may have proceeded 
from considerations about the nature of god and, in particular, from his incapacity 
for creating a new world other than one strictly identical to the present one.!é 
Suppose that the world created by god in the next cycle were discernible from the 
world of the present cycle; it would have to be either worse or better than the 
present one; but, given god's nature, neither the option of creating a better world 
nor that of creating a worse one is really available to him;" therefore, the new 
world cannot be discernible from the present one.!® 


14 As a matter of fact, the transcyclical indiscernibility is meant to cover all objects however 
described: as qualified (7014), as somehow disposed (nws ёуоута) and as somehow relatively 
disposed (npós ті nws Éxovta). In the Nemesius passage quoted at the beginning of this section we 
are given examples of each of these descriptions: (A) ‘again there will be Socrates and Plato and each 
of mankind’ (Éoeo0av név Xokpávm koi WAdtwva Kai Exaotov тоу àvOpomnov), which 
implies an identity in peculiarly qualified objects (15105 move); for the recurrence of peculiar 
qualities, see also Chrysippus ap. Alexander, in Ar. a. pr. 180, 33-6 (SVF 2.624; LS 52F): ‘even the 
same peculiarly qualified individual as before comes to be again in that world’ (кої tov ібїоѕ полду 
TAAL TOV avTOV TO лрбобдеу eivaí те кої убугодал ёу éke(vo TÔ кбоџо); (B) ‘they will 
put their hand to the same things’ (та аот pevaxevpietoOa), that is, each individual person will 
be so disposed as to perform the same actions, which implies an identity in disposition; and (C) 'every 
city and village and piece of land return in the same way’ (r&àoav móÀvv коі коџту кої Ффурду 
ópoíos ànokaOíoctao0aU, which arguably implies an identity in relative disposition if cities and 
villages are regarded as something that is not over and above a group of individual things related to 
each other in a certain way. 

15 N 112, 1-3: x&vva coa ótos kal бларалАб&ктоѕ бхр, Kai тоу éAaytotov «éoeo0av». 

16 See Mansfeld, ‘Providence and the destruction of the universe’, 160—63; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 
(Gottingen, 1949), 181; ЕН. Sandbach, The Stoics (London, 1975), 79; and D. Furley, ‘Cosmology’, 
in K. Algra et al. (eds), Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 438-9. 

17 A change for better or worse would have to involve a change for better ог for worse in god's 
nature, which is impossible. For in Stoic theology god is what he is by necessity insofar as his attributes 
are deductively inferred from a conceptually necessary initial claim such as ‘god is something than 
which a greater cannot be thought of’. For this initial claim, see notably Cicero, nat. deor. 2.18. On the 
role of this initial claim for establishing god's attributes (with the exception of existence, which is 
presupposed rather than proved), see J. Brunschwig, 'Did Diogenes of Babylon invent the ontological 
argument?', in Papers in Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1994), 170 n.1. 

18 This line of argument, which Mansfeld ascribes to Zeno, resembles one developed by Aristotle 
in de philosophia, even though in Aristotle it is used for a totally different purpose, namely, to establish 
the eternity of the world (and, in particular, the idea that a wholly good demiurgic god could not 
possibly destroy the present world). See Aristotle, fr.19c Ross. 
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This line of argument, however, is open to a potential objection. Granting that 
the world in the next cycle will be equally good, an identity in goodness does not 
imply complete indiscernibility all by itself; for the new world can contain an 
equal amount of goodness (as many good things as there are now and with the 
same degree of goodness) and yet differ in other respects, and especially in respect 
to the Stoic indifferents it contains, which are neither good nor bad.!? Given the 
Stoic distinction between goodness and indifference, and their claim that there are 
indifferent things, which they further divide into preferred, dispreferred and 
completely indifferent indifferents,? the Stoics themselves should not infer 
complete indiscernibility from mere indiscernibility in goodness. 

In the remainder of this section, I explore (a) a possible line of reply to this 
objection, (b) a counter-objection to this reply, and (c) a response the orthodox 
Stoics could give to this counter-objection. Although this dialectical exchange is 
not attested in our sources, imagining what would have been the Stoic position in 
it will help us understand some crucial ideas they actually developed in connection 
with regularity-based causal determinism. 

A reply to the initial objection could run as follows: exactly the same amount 
of dispreferred indifference as is contained in the present world will have to recur 
transcyclically if, as is granted by the opponent, the same amount of goodness has 
to recur; but if the amount of dispreferred indifference is the same, the amount of 
preferred indifference must also be the same, for these latter two amounts are 
strictly correlative to each other — any variation in either of them entails an 
inversely proportional variation in the other.?! 


I? This philosophical point is often missed by modern scholars. See, notably, Sandbach, The Stoics, 
79; Mansfeld, ‘Theology’, 467—8; and Furley, ‘Cosmology’, 439. 

20 See DL 7.101-3 (LS 58A), DL 104—5 (SVF 3.119; LS 58B); E 2.79, 18—80, 13 (LS 580); E 2.84, 
18-85, 11 (SVF 3.128; LS 58E); M 11.64—7 (SVF 1.361; LS 58F); Stoic. rep. 1048A (SVE 3.137; LS 
58H). 

?! This is true in at least two complementary senses: (1) the degree of preferredness embodied in 
any one entity is inversely proportional to its degree of dispreferredness (the more dispreferred 
something is the less preferred it is), and (2) the total amount of preferred indifference contained in 
the world is inversely proportional to the total amount of dispreferred indifference it contains (for 
example, a new case of measles in the same population means that a person who was healthy became 
ill, which implies an increase in dispreferred indifference, but also an inversely proportional decrease 
in preferred indifference). All this is a consequence of the orthodox Stoic notion that preferredness is 
the strict opposite of dispreferredness, both in definition and in its individual instances. See DL 
7.101—3 (LS 58A). Cf. E 2.84, 18-85, 11 (SVF 3.128; LS 58E). There is, however, an alternative 
strategy for proving that the amount of preferred indifference must remain constant from cycle to 
cycle. It consists in arguing that a transcyclical change in this amount is, as in the case of goodness 
(see above), contrary to god's nature: he cannot create a new world with a lesser amount of preferred 
indifference, because, all else being equal, preferred indifferents are objectively preferable to 
dispreferred indifferents and god is perfectly rational; and neither can he create a new world with a 
greater amount of preferred indifference, because, if he could create in any one cycle a world whose 
amount of preferred indifference is greater than that contained in the world of the previous cycle, this 
would mean that in the creation of the world of the previous cycle he was imperfectly rational. For the 
idea that ceteris paribus preferred indifferents are objectively preferable to dispreferred indifferents, 
see, for example, Zeno and Antipater in E 2.84, 18-85, 11 (SVF 3.128; LS 58E) and 2.83, 10-84, 2 
(SVF 3.124; LS 58D). 
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The crucial contention that the amount of goodness determines the amount of 
dispreferred indifference may find support in detailed argument. Stoic dispreferred 
indifferents are inevitable concomitants to the teleological ordering of the world.?? 
If so, in any world-cycle there will have to be the same amount of dispreferred 
indifference, if the amount of goodness is also the same. To illustrate this idea, we 
may focus on a concrete example from Chrysippus.? One good end pursued by 
the Stoic god in the present world is human rationality. The necessary means for 
achieving this end is our skull's being composed of thin and tiny portions of bone. 
But precisely for this reason human skulls are fragile and susceptible to being 
damaged by small blows and knocks. In other words, the extent to which a skull 
may encase a brain capable of rationality is directly proportional to its thinness; 
but the thinner it is, the more fragile it becomes. In consequence, if the present 
world and the next do possess the same amount of human rationality, as is 
demanded by the indiscernibility of their goodness, they will also have to possess 
the same amount of dispreferred indifference with respect to the fragility of our 
skull: its degree of fragility in the present world and in the next will have to be 
identical.” One important aspect of this idea is that god himself is not in а 
position to give us a stronger skull: its current degree of fragility is a necessary 
concomitant to its current thinness, which is the indispensable means to achieve 
our current degree of rationality. As Mansfeld has observed,” Chrysippean 
concomitants are best understood as the result of a compromise: god knows in 
advance that the execution of his overall plan inevitably requires the use of means 


22 See NA 7.1.7-13 (SVF 2.1170; LS 54Q). Although the passage is mainly concerned with 
explaining the existence of evil, it is in connection with illnesses, infirmities and diseases (which are 
dispreferred indifferents, not evils) that Chrysippus introduces the notion of events that are 
concomitant to (kata mapaKoAov@notv) good ends. See especially 7.1.7-11. However, it might 
have been Chrysippus’ original position that not all dispreferred indifferents are concomitant to good 
ends. See Chrysippus ap. Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1044D (SVF 2.1163; LS 54O), which appears to suggest 
that some are concomitant to ends that are just preferred. On this interpretation, the amount of 
goodness would not fix the total amount of dispreferred indifference, as one part of it would be fixed 
by the amount of preferred indifference. This would require an argument for transcyclical 
indiscernibility that would differ from the one I propose in the main text. In particular, it would have 
to establish first an indiscernibility in preferred indifference (instead of inferring it from an 
indiscernibility in dispreferred indifference; cf. the argument at the end of the previous footnote). On 
the other hand, and given the necessary benevolence of the Stoic god, I do not see how the Stoics 
could justify the existence of dispreferred indifferents without ascribing to them the status of 
‘inevitable concomitants' to ends (either good or preferred). I believe there is a tension in Stoic theory 
between, on the one hand, the idea intimated in some sources that dispreferred indifferents may be 
indispensable as a means for achieving goodness (for example, Chrysippus ap. Epictetus in D 2.6.9 
(SVF 3.191; LS 58J)) and, on the other, the idea that goodness does not require indifferents, which we 
find in DL 7.104—105 (SVF 3.119; LS 58B). 

23 The example occurs in the Gellius passage cited in the previous footnote. It is borrowed by 
Chrysippus from Plato. See Tim. 74e—75d. 

?! Strictly speaking, the argument just developed can only establish that our skull's degree of 
fragility cannot be /ower than it actually is. To the objection that it could be higher, Chrysippus would 
reply that a benevolent god — as is the case with the Stoic god — would not cause us to have a skull 
whose degree of fragility is needlessly high. 

25 See ‘Providence and the destruction of the universe’, 158-9. 
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that bring about negative рћепотепа;2 thus, he determines their occurrence in 
return for being allowed to execute his plan. 

A potential counter-objection to this Stoic line of reply is that the 
indiscernibility in the total amount of preferred or dispreferred indifference does 
not guarantee on its own an indiscernibility in the things that are totally indifferent. 
Consider again Chrysippus' skull example. Different skulls that differ in their size 
or shape may have exactly the same degree of thinness and, hence, of fragility. 
Thus my skull may be slightly larger in the next cycle and yet embody the same 
amount of dispreferred indifference. If so, the present world will be indiscernible 
from the next in the amount of dispreferred indifference it contains with respect to 
the fragility of my skull; but it will be discernible regarding the size of my skull, 
which, all else being equal, is a totally indifferent thing. Thus, god can in principle 
introduce various changes in the set of totally indifferent things from one cycle to 
the other without prejudice to the teleological necessity of always reproducing the 
same amount of goodness and the same amount of concomitant dispreferred 
indifference. 

To be sure, god would need to undertake a highly complex calculation to 
introduce changes of this sort. For any of them could have a more or less 
substantive knock-on effect on the overall amount of dispreferred indifference. For 
example, the larger size of my skull in the next cycle may cause the barber to take 
slightly longer to cut my hair, with the result that he leaves the shop slightly later, 
which may result in his being run over by a car that had just missed him in the 
present cycle. To avoid the risk of such effects taking place, god would need to 
introduce a series of adjustments to counterbalance the changes he introduced. 
Lest the barber be run over by the car, god would need to ensure, for example, that 
he cuts my hair at a greater speed, which would require that the barber spends a 
greater amount of energy, which would have to be compensated somehow, and so 
on. The counter-objection, then, would be that there is apparently nothing that 
could prevent god from introducing changes from cycle to cycle in the set of 
totally different things, provided that he undertakes a calculation aimed at 
establishing the adjustments needed for securing a constant amount of dispreferred 
indifference, which could otherwise be affected through the potential knock-on 
effects of such changes. Unless this calculation does take place, there would be no 
guarantee that the amount of dispreferred indifference remains constant from one 
cycle to the other, as is required by the teleological necessity that the amount of 
goodness remains constant. 

How would the orthodox Stoics have reacted to this counter-objection? A 
historically plausible possibility is that they would have simply drawn the 
opponent's attention to the fact that, when he was planning the course of events of 


26 Regarding god's incapacity to do otherwise, cf. the use of modal terminology in Gellius' report 
at NA 7.1.9, and especially the idea that *while [nature] was bringing about many great works and 
perfecting their fitness and utility, many disadvantageous things accrued as inseparable from her actual 
products (alia quoque simul adgnata sunt incommoda his ipsis quae faciebat cohaerentia). These, he 
says, were created in accordance with nature, but through certain necessary [necessaria] 
"concomitances" (which he calls кота лараколоб0толу)’. 
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a new cycle, the Stoic god did not undertake any calculation at all. And there is at 
least one powerful reason that explains why he does not undertake any calculation. 
Why would he take the trouble involved in undertaking it if ex hypothesi the total 
amount of dispreferred indifference will not be affected? The trouble would be 
pointless and arbitrary (and hence contrary to god's rationality), unless he could 
use the change to decrease the amount of dispreferred indifference. But we have 
seen that this is something he cannot do. Now, the suggestion has some degree of 
plausibility because there is evidence that the Stoic god undertakes no calculation 
at all when planning a new cycle. It comes in the lines immediately following the 
passage quoted at the beginning of the previous section: 


the gods who are not subject to destruction, from their knowledge of this single period, 
know from it everything that is going to be in the next periods.?’ 


Given that in Stoic theory providence rests on foreknowledge, and given also 
that god? got his foreknowledge of the present cycle from his knowledge of the 
previous one (just as he gets his foreknowledge of the next cycle from his 
knowledge of the present опе?0), our passage implies that his providential 


27 N 111, 26-112, 1: тойѕ è беорч 7005 рў олокеиёуооѕ tH «O0opà tavrtn, 
лерожоЛоодђовутоз WIG лерубобо, утудокећу ёк THUTHS Ta&VTA TH WEAAOVTA Ебеобдол 
ву tais èks meprddors. The translation above (Long and Sedley’s in LS 52C; my emphasis) 
presupposes that the comma that Morani’s Teubner edition inserts after та 071) goes before табтт. The 
meaning changes slightly if one follows Morani’s punctuation as the thesis seems to become more 
general: ‘the gods who are not subject to this destruction [to a destruction by conflagration], from their 
knowledge of a single period [of any single period that they know], know from it everything that is 
going to be in the next periods’. 

28 Since (a) divine providence presupposes predetermination and (b) predetermination, in turn, 
presupposes foreknowledge. Providence implies predetermination because, to ensure that the world as 
a whole (in extension and duration) turns out to be as good as possible, god has to predetermine right 
from the start of the cycle everything that will happen and exist in it. And predetermination implies 
foreknowledge because god could not be said to predetermine X to happen unless he thereby acquires 
foreknowledge that X will happen. Divine foreknowledge is not just a sufficient condition for 
predetermination, but also a necessary one (god predetermines X to happen if and only if god foreknows 
that X will happen). These issues are extensively discussed in Sorabji, Necessity, Cause and Blame, 
chaps 6 and 7 and, more recently, in R. Swinburne, Providence and the Problem of Evil (Oxford, 1998), 
chap. 7. 

? The reference in Nemesius to ‘gods’ in the plural does not necessarily mean that there are various 
numerically distinct deities at play. It may merely reflect the multiplicity of guises of the one Stoic god. 
On this question, see LS 1, 331. But the plural may mean the presence of various deities, in which case 
the thesis that none of them is destroyed would depart from Chrysippus' position. For according to him, 
as Mansfeld rightly observes (“Theology’, 468), ‘with the exception of Zeus, the gods, e.g. the sun and 
the moon, are subject to generation and destruction’. See Chrysippus ap. Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1052a. 
Thus, if the plural in the present passage is taken to refer to the plurality of deities, the thesis that none 
of them is destroyed could imply that the whole theory is earlier than Chrysippus — a possibility that is 
consistent with two facts: (i) the origin of the key-notion of ànapaAAatía is also earlier than 
Chrysippus, and (ii) the theory reported by Nemesius is the earliest Stoic version of the doctrine of 
everlasting recurrence. 

30 See LS 1, 311: ‘god knows from acquaintance with any one world all that will happen in 
subsequent worlds'. 
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determination and planning of the present cycle was itself determined by his 
knowledge of earlier cycles rather than by a calculation. Knowing in detail the 
complete chain of events that took place in these earlier cycles, what the Stoic god 
actually does is simply to ensure that this chain obtains again, by setting up its 
initial sufficient conditions. 

We may appreciate in some detail how this process works if we bear in mind 
that the complete sequence of events of any one cycle is predetermined ab initio. 
This ab initio predetermination is carried out through what the Stoics call the 
‘seminal formula’ (omeppatiKos Абүоѕ) of each thing — a notion that David 
Hahm has aptly described in terms of 'the formula in the seed' of each thing, 
‘according to which the emergent offspring takes its shape’ and that determines 
‘what is shall be and how it shall behave during its life'.! The information 
contained in these formulae is set up at the very beginning of each cycle. Thus, the 
initial mass of pure fire left by the conflagration, is ‘as it were a sperm which 
possesses the principles of all things’ (кедалерећ ті onépua TOV ATAVTWV 
Éyov tovs Adyous); and it embraces ‘all the seminal formulae according to 
which individual things come to be by fate’ (лбутаѕ 17005 omeppatikoUs 
Aóyous, kaO' obs Exaota код“ ғіраррёуту yivetar).*2 In order for the 
complete sequence of events of the present cycle to be identical to that of the 
previous cycle, their seminal formulae must contain exactly the same information. 
And to ensure that this be the case, god's knowledge of the previous cycle — which 
involves the knowledge of the content of its seminal formulae – is needed, unless 
he were to undertake a calculation, which would go against his rationality. 


2.3 Transcyclical Identity and Determinism 


We are now in a good position to draw the deterministic implications of everlasting 
recurrence. To take an example, let c be the set of causal conditions that brought 
about Napoleon's defeat at the battle of Waterloo in the present world-cycle, and 
let r be the event consisting in the causation of Napoleon's defeat by c. Now 
suppose that in the next cycle c obtains but Napoleon wins the battle. The world 
of the next cycle would be discernible from the world of the present one. They 
would differ with respect to r, which does not obtain in the next cycle. But this is 
impossible, as we have seen. Therefore, r must obtain in both cycles, which means 
that if c obtains in the next cycle (as it must), Napoleon's defeat has to obtain as 
well. The necessity affecting the obtention of r in the next cycle has its ultimate 
source in god's necessary nature, which includes his rationality. A similar 


У D.E. Hahm, The Origins of Stoic Cosmology (Columbus, Ohio, 1977), 75-6. 

32 See, respectively, praep. ev. 15.14.1 (SVF 1.98) and E 1.37, 22-3 (SVF 2.1027). See also E 
1.153, 7-22 (SVF 1.497): Ganep үйр &vós vivos và рёрт плбута PVETAL EK олеррбтоу EV 
tois кедукорат xpóvois, обто кої TOD блох Ta LEPT, ov кой TÈ CHa кої tà фотй бута 
tuyYX&vet, EV tois кедукорат xpóvows qiecvo (‘Just as all the parts of a single entity grow from 
seeds at the proper times, so too the parts of the universe, among which both animals and plants happen 
to be included, grow at the proper times"). 
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argument may be mounted to the effect that r had to obtain in the present cycle. 
From the fact that it obtained in the present cycle, we may infer that it must have 
obtained in earlier cycles; but if it did obtain then, it must have obtained now. 
Mutatis mutandis, the argument applies to any past cycle given the 
beginninglessness of the sequence of world-cycles in orthodox Stoicism.? 

Notice that in this theory the explanation of an event differs from the explanation 
of its necessity. To explain Napoleon's defeat, c is sufficient. Everlasting recurrence 
does not have a direct role to play in this account. In particular, the proximate 
reason why Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo is not that Napoleon was defeated 
at Waterloo in earlier cycles. Everlasting recurrence plays a direct explanatory role 
only when it comes to establish the necessity of the event: the reason why Napoleon 
had to be defeated given c is that this particular instance of causation obtained in 
earlier cycles and no transcyclical variation is allowed. Notice too that the theory 
implies a principle of regularity (‘same causes, same effects’) in which the 
regularities at stake are not hypothetical but factual. The idea is not that if the same 
causes were repeated, they would bring about the same effects (meaning that it does 
not matter whether the causes will ever be repeated), but rather that, when the same 
causes are repeated in the next cycle (meaning that they will be repeated), they will 
bring about, by necessity, the same effects. The origin of the necessity is 
transcyclical indiscernibility, which precludes the possibility of world-cycles that 
are different from those that have and will actually come about. 

I hope to have shown in this chapter that regularity-based determinism is 
constitutive of the orthodox Stoic doctrine of everlasting recurrence. The kind of 
regularity involved in everlasting-recurrence determinism, however, is peculiar. 
Consider once more the Napoleon example. The causal relation between c and his 
defeat at Waterloo does not obtain with regularity within any one cycle (Napoleon 
is defeated at Waterloo only once in each cycle). But it obtains with regularity from 
cycle to cycle (he is defeated at Waterloo once in every cycle). Transcyclical 
regularities such as this one differ substantially from the regularities that are 
empirically accessible to us, which are ‘intracyclical’ in kind, for example, the 
daily recurrence of sunrise. The difference is substantive and should not be 
underestimated. But it should not distract us from the fact that the early Stoics did 
appeal to regularities to argue for the necessity of causation. 

The examination undertaken so far in this book of the argument for Stoic 
determinism is now complete. Its two basic theses find support on separate but 
complementary early Stoic arguments. Given the argument from bivalence, 
everything has a cause; and given the orthodox version of the doctrine of 
everlasting recurrence, every cause must of necessity have the effects it actually 
has. With this remark I conclude the part of this book devoted to determinism, and 
turn to the problem of compatibilism. 


33 [n addition to the crucial evidence from the Nemesius passage discussed in section 2.1, where it 
is at least suggested that there is always a prior cycle (‘each thing which occurred in the previous period 
will come to pass indiscernibly': Exaotov ёу TH npovépa лерубдо утудџеуоу бларалАбктоѕ 
&TOoteAeio0a, see also Cels. 4.28 (SVF 2.626). 


PART II 
COMPATIBILISM 


Chapter 3 


The Threat of External Determination 


In this chapter, I start the exposition of what I called the ‘four’ Stoic theories. All 
four were designed to meet specific challenges raised by different kinds of 
incompatibilist opponents. In order fully to appreciate why the Stoics developed 
these theories and not others, it is essential to look carefully at the philosophical 
context of each. 

The theory explored in the present chapter is compatibilist and the discussion 
that gave rise to it concerns specifically the issue of external determination. One 
condition that compatibilists and incompatibilists alike deem necessary for 
holding us responsible for the occurrence of a state or event is that it be not 
determined solely by factors that are external to us. By the time of the Stoics, this 
concern with external determination was not new. It is prominent in Aristotle, as is 
indicated by the analysis he offers of voluntariness in EN. Both legal and moral 
responsibility require voluntariness and a state or event x is a voluntary action of 
an agent a only if the efficient cause of x is inside a.! Thus, being blown to an 
unknown destination by a storm is not a voluntary action of tbe sailor. It is 
something that merely happens to him as a result of external forces. In 
consequence, it is not something for which he can be held responsible. Generally, 
the cause should not be purely external because, if it were, it is not us, but our 
environment, that should eventually (and sometimes absurdly) be praised or 
blamed for the state or event.” 

The philosophical question addressed in the present chapter is whether this 
‘internality requirement’, as I shall call it, can be met in a world governed by 
determinism. One major objection against compatibilism turns on this issue. The 
objection (henceforth the ‘externalist objection’) is that, if every state and event is 
determined by prior causes, then everything we do is in fact fully determined by 
external factors alone. In consequence, the internality requirement cannot be met 
and causal determinism would remove any possible ground for the justified 
ascription of responsibility. But is the externalist objection cogent? A central 
compatibilist argument developed by Chrysippus was designed to rebut it. On his 


! On the idea that voluntariness is required both for legal and for moral responsibility, see 
respectively EN 1109b30—35 and book 3, chapter 5. On the idea that the cause's being spatially outside 
the agent is sufficient for involuntariness see EN 1110a1 (Ебобдеу), 1110b2 (ЕУ vois éxcós), 1110510 
(£Ec) and 1135а27—8 (остер el vis Aa ov tiv Хера abtod топто Етероу, OLX ёкоу). 
On this particular issue, see D. Furley, ‘Self-movers’, in A.O. Rorty (ed.) Essays on Aristotle's Ethics 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1980), 59 and 62-5 and D. Charles, Aristotle’s Philosophy of Action 
(London, 1984), 99-107. 

2 See EN 1110b9-17. 
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view 'everything is determined by prior causes' does not have to imply that we are 
always at the mercy of purely external forces. The internality requirement, which 
is a necessary condition for responsibility (either legal or moral, as Aristotle 
claims), can in some relevant cases be perfectly met in a world governed by 
determinism. 

The version of the externalist objection that we find in the Hellenistic period is 
specifically directed against the Stoic theory of the psychology of action. The 
charge is that if the psychology of action works as the Stoics suppose it does, then 
every activity that we undergo, including what we call our 'actions', is ultimately 
determined by external factors alone. Section 3.2 is devoted to studying this 
version of the objection. As for Chrysippus' reply to the objection, an analysis of 
the argument is offered in section 3.3. Given that the externalist objection hinges 
on the account the Stoics provide of the psychology of action, I begin in section 
3.1 with an analysis of this account and of the early Stoic notion of action. 


3.1 The Stoic Theory of the Psychology of Action 


In Stoic theory the ‘psychology of action’, or sequence of mental states and events 
that typically leads to an action, takes place in the region of the dgent’s soul known 
as the ruling part (1yeoviK6v), which in the case of humans is said to consist in 
his thought or mind (дуото). According to the Stoics, if an action has taken 
place, there are at least three phenomena that must have occurred in the mind prior 
to the action.* 

(1) To begin, the agent must have received an impression (pavtaota). Stoic 
impressions are epistemic states that possess the following characteristics: (1) their 
causal origin is usually an external state or event, generically labelled the 
‘impressor’ (фоутастбу);> (ii) in humans, impressions have a propositional 
content in virtue of which they are true or false;$ (iii) in practical contexts, their 
propositional content is of the form 1 ought to Ф, or it is appropriate (кад ђкоу) 


3 For a thorough analysis of the Stoic soul, see J. Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind (Berkeley- 
Los Angeles-Oxford, 1992), 37—70. 

4 A detailed analysis of the Stoic psychology of action is provided by B. Inwood in Ethics and 
Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford, 1985), 42-101. See also Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy of 
Mind, 89-102 and T. Brennan, ‘The old Stoic theory of emotions’, in J. Sihvola and T. Engberg- 
Pedersen (eds), The Emotions in Hellenistic Philosophy (Dordrecht, 1998), at 26-9. 

5 See DG 402, 6—7 (SVF 2.54; LS 39B): ‘the cause of an impression is an impressor’ (pavtTHOTOV 
бе то лотобђу THY Pavtaotav). Thus, anything capable of causing an impression is an impressor, 
for example, something's being white (a state), Dion's being present (also a state) or Dion's walking 
(an event). For examples, see DL 7.117 (SVF 1.625; LS 40F); M 7.402-10 (LS 40H); Acad. 2.83-5 (LS 
40J). Objects too cause impressions, but in virtue of their qualities and dispositions, thanks to the 
possession of which they satisfy predicates (and thus constitute states or events). Not every impression, 
however, has an external impressor as there are impressions which are not formed through an activity 
of the external sense organs. See DL 7.51 (SVF 2.61; LS 39A). See also M 7.241. 

é Propositions (&&.wpata), which constitute the intensional content of impressions, are the 
primary bearers of truth-values. See, for example, M 8. 73-4 (SVF 2.187). 
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for me to ®, where Ф is an action.’ Practical impressions are called ‘impulsive’ 
(pa vvaotoav Opuntikat). To take an example, if I see a child trapped in a burning 
house and form the impression that I ought to save the child, the impression will 
satisfy the three conditions: the child's being trapped in the burning house is the state 
that caused me to have the impression that I ought to save him, and the impression 
has a propositional content, namely the proposition that J ought to save the child. 

(2) In addition to an impulsive impression, action necessarily requires that the 
agent assents to the impression. The Greek Stoic term for assent is 
суоүкатб0ғ015. Assent, according to the theory, is directed at the propositional 
content of the impression, and consists in a mental act whereby someone accepts 
as true the propositional content of an impression. The Stoics maintain that assent 
and impression are two separate events that occur in the mind, the latter of which 
may take place without the former. For example, someone might have the 
impression that the sun is a foot across without accepting as true, or assenting to, 
the proposition that the sun is actually a foot across. 

(3) The third basic element in the Stoic action theory is practical impulse, or 
TPAKTIKÁ Opn. Practical impulses are a ‘motion of the soul towards 
something’ (фора Puys ent ту) and, in the case of humans, a ‘motion of the 
mind towards something in acting’ (popàv Siavotas ent tv TOV £v TÔ 
np&ttevv).? Whereas the object of the assent is the proposition (w&twya) that 
Q-ing is appropriate, the object of the impulse is not the proposition, but rather 
the action itself (Ф), which is expressed in a predicate (katmnyópmuo) 
embedded in the proposition. But the psychic motion in which the impulse 
consists is one that must be preceded by, or involve, an act of assent. Once I 
receive the evaluative impression that I ought to ®, and assent to the proposition, 
the act of assent is followed by an impulse for ®-ing. An important characteristic 
of Stoic practical impulses is that when you exercise one, you are very close 
indeed to the action itself. For an impulse is not for the Stoics a vague desire to 
act in a certain way, but rather something like the positive intention to act in that 
way. An impulse will actually result in action unless you change your mind in 
the meantime or find some unexpected external obstacle that bars the execution 
of the act. According to one source that is of crucial importance for the 
understanding of the Stoic theory of the psychology of action, the Stoics held in 
the context of this theory that every human impulse is numerically identical to 
an act of assent to an evaluative impression (n&àcas óÓà TS ӧрџё&ѕ 


7 See E 2.86, 17-18 (SVF 3.169; LS 53Q). For discussion of this particular point, see A.A. Long, 
"The early Stoic concept of moral choice', in F. Bossier et al. (eds), Images of Man in Ancient and 
Medieval Thought: Studia Gerardo Verbeke (Leuven, 1976), 90-91; LS 2, 318; Inwood, Ethics and 
Human Action in Early Stoicism, 224 and Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind, 91. 

8 See Stoic. rep. 1057A (SVF 3.177; LS 53S). Cf. Cicero, Acad. 2.24—5. 

9 See E 2.86, 19-87, 6 (SVF 3.169; LS 530) and E 2.88, 2-6 (SVF 3.171; LS 331). 

0 See E 2.97, 23—98, 1 (SVF 3.91; LS 337) discussed in LS 2 201. The notion that the term ‘®-ing’ 
has a predicative function in the proposition ®-ing is appropriate may be appreciated if the proposition 
is rephrased as 7 ought to Е. See Long, "The early Stoic concept of moral choice’, 90-91 and Inwood, 
Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 64. 
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соукатадесејз eivar).!! My assenting to the impression that ®-ing is 
appropriate and my exercising an impulse for ®-ing are not two separate events, 
but one and the same event described in two different ways. This idea has been 
amply discussed by some scholars.'* One basic intuition that underlies it seems to 
have been that someone who assents to an impression whose content is the 
proposition that ®-ing is appropriate is thereby adopting a pro-attitude towards the 
action of ®-ing; and this pro-attitude is precisely what the impulse for ®-ing is." 
This intuition, in turn, is probably based on the still more basic intuition that 
someone who accepts as true a proposition such as ®-ing is appropriate cannot but 
adopt a pro-attitude towards ®-ing.'* This latter thesis reappears in contemporary 
philosophy as a tenet of some action theories and, notably, in Davidson’s.!° 
There are other sources, however, where one finds a weaker formulation of the 
relation. One case in point is Stoic. rep. 1057A (SVF 3.177; LS 53S), where it is 
said that for Chrysippus and Antipater there can be no impulse without an act of 
аѕѕепі.!6 No identity claim is explicitly made. In recent scholarship, and in line 
with this non-identity view of interpretation, Inwood has claimed that Stoic 
impulses are ‘parallel’ to acts of assent in the sense that they are controlled and 
determined by, but not strictly speaking identical to, the latter." The assent to a 
proposition such as Ф-тр is appropriate causes an impulse. And the impulse, 
Inwood believes, is something like the utterance of the imperative You, Ф that the 
agent addresses to himself. Accepting as true a proposition such as Ф-тр is 
appropriate causes the agent to order himself to perform the action that is 
mentioned in the proposition. We may leave aside the intricacies of Inwood's 
interpretation, since they do not affect the notion I wish to emphasize in 
connection with the relation between assent and impulse. And this is, first, that 
impulses constitute pro-attitudes towards courses of action — what one has an 
impulse for is typically an action as expressed in a predicate embedded in the 
propositional content of an impression — and, second, that these pro-attitudes are 


п E2.88, 1 (SVF 3.171; LS 331). 

12 See D. Tsekourakis, Studies in the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics (Wiesbaden, 1974), 
110-11; Long, 'The early Stoic concept of moral choice', 90-91; LS 2, 200; Annas, Hellenistic 
Philosophy of Mind, 92—1; М.С. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire (Princeton, NJ, 1994), 373-86 and 
R. Joyce, ‘Early Stoicism and akrasia’, Phronesis 40 (1995), 315—35 at 319-22. 

!3 Бог the talk of pro-attitudes (as a Davidsonian term of art) in connection with the Stoic 
psychology of action, see Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 9. 

M See Long, “The early Stoic concept of moral choice’, 91: “To assent to a proposition is to accept 
it as true, but the proposition in question refers to action in the future. 7t can only be accepted as true 
by an agent who seeks to dispose himself in the manner prescribed' (my emphasis). 

I5 See his principle (P2) in ‘How is weakness of the will possible?', 23; cf. the opening moves of 
his ‘Actions, reasons, and causes’, both in Essays on Actions and Events (New York, 1980). 

[6 See also Cicero, Acad. 2.24—5. 

U See Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 42—66 and especially 61-2. For criticism, see 
Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind, 92—7 (esp. 96 n. 20). See also G. Boys-Stones, ‘The epeleustiké 
dunamis in Aristo's psychology of action’, Phronesis 41 (1996), 75-94 at 92 n. 24. 

'8 Crucial to Inwood's interpretation is the evidence from Plutarch (Stoic. rep. 1037F; SVF 3.175; 
LS 53R), according to whom Chrysippus maintained that impulse is ‘reason prescribing action’ (1) 
брџиђ катӣ ү’ avTOV тоб вудролор Абуоз 207, простактікоѕ ALT тоб лољеђу). 
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intrinsically connected — by causation if not by identity — to the acceptance of a 
certain kind of proposition.!9 

To sum up, the sequence leading to an action according to the Stoic theory 
consists in the following chain: you first come across an impressor 7 which causes 
you to form a certain impression, the impression must be given assent and, when 
it 1s given assent, the act of assent constitutes (or causes) an impulse for acting in 
a certain way. The practical impulse, in turn, if nothing external hinders (and there 
is no change of mind), leads to the action itself. 

Although a good deal of information may be gathered from our sources about 
the Stoic theory of the psychology of action, we do not know much about the Stoic 
concept of action itself. The following remarks, some of them conjectural, may 
help to adumbrate some of its elements. 

Every action requires the occurrence of a practical impulse; however, not every 
practical impulse, while active, yields an action. As we have seen, some 
unexpected external obstacle may bar the physical execution of the act towards 
which the impulse is directed. Thus the motion of the mind in which the impulse 
consists is not yet the action. And it follows from this that the action is not the 
impulse: even though every action presupposes an impulse, it is not identical to it. 
But the action should not be identified either with the eventual motion of the limbs 
or the external organs (tongue, lips, eyes and so on) whereby the agent puts the 
impulse into practice. For an action can take place without any such motion. To 
take an example, if I assent to the proposition that it is appropiate to remain still, 
and I do remain still, my remaining still is an action. It is an action because it is 
the result of an impulse that follows (or consists in) the assent given to a certain 
practical impression. As in the present example, however, the action does not, or 
does not have to, involve any motion of the limbs or the external organs. This is 
because the action presented in the impression is nof defined by the motion of the 
limbs or the external organs. On the contrary it is defined, precisely, in terms of the 
absence of their motion. A general definition of action, therefore, has to do justice 
to these two restrictions: it cannot be identical either to an impulse or to a motion 
of the limbs or the external organs. 

To define action, one may appeal to what the Stoics call the ‘tension’ (tovos) 
of the mind. To illustrate what this tension is, Galen offers the analogy of the 
muscles of an arm under strain: they are active and yet at rest as a whole.?? The 
activity underlying this tension is analysed by the Stoics in terms of a tensile 
motion (Tovik kívrjos) of the mind's breath (1vgóp.o), which consists in its 


I9 This notion is preserved intact in Inwood's interpretation because on his view: (1) I would not 
have addressed to myself the order to ® — which on Inwood's view is what the impulse consists in — 
had I not assented in the first place to the proposition which presents ®-ing as appropriate or otherwise 
valuable (for example, the proposition that it befits me to Ф, to use Inwood's terminology); and (ii) to 
assent to that proposition is precisely what makes me address that order to myself. See Ethics and 
Human Action in Early Stoicism, 91—101. 

20 See De musculorum motu 4.403, 11—16. For two other similar examples, see 4.402, 1-11 and 
402, 12-403, 10 (SVF 2.450; LS 47K). For the Stoic notion of tension and tensile motion, see also 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, mixt. 224, 14—26 (SVF 2.442; LS 471) апа N 18, 2-10 (LS 47J). 
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physically stretching in opposite directions so as to reach, as in the example of the 
arm under strain, a certain equilibrium. These notions are implied in Cleanthes' 
views on the nature of action. According to Seneca, he defined the action of 
walking, not as a certain motion of the feet, but as the event consisting in the 
mind's breath stretching from the mind to the feet (spiritum esse a principali usque 
in pedes permissum)?! The opposite directions taken by the stretching are 
revealed in the back and forth motion of the feet of the walking person. Although 
Seneca does not plunge into the details of Cleanthes' action theory, it may have 
been the latter's view that an action is a tensional state of the mind, brought about 
by an impulse, that may or may not go along with a motion of the limbs or the 
external organs, depending on the nature of the impulse.” For example, when the 
translation of an impulse into practice requires a motion of the limbs (as in the case 
of walking), then, if nothing external hinders, the impulse causes a certain tension 
and tensile motion of the mind, which is the action proper. In this case, the action 
proper goes along with the motion of the limbs that is characteristic of walking. 
This motion is not the action itself, but something inseparable from the action. 
Otherwise, when the translation of the impulse into practice does not require a 
bodily motion, or requires the absence of bodily motions (as in the case of 
remaining still), the impulse causes a different tension and tensile motion of the 
soul, and thus a different action, which does not go along with any motion of the 
limbs. 

In either case, the impulse can be frustrated by external factors. My impulse for 
walking, for example, is frustrated by the presence of a wall that surrounds me, and 
my impulse for remaining still is frustrated by the wind of a hurricane that throws 
me to the ground. The frustration is analogous in both cases in that I fail to satisfy 
the predicate at which my impulse is directed: in the former case I assented to the 
proposition that walking is appropriate but fail to satisfy the predicate to walk; in 
the latter case, I assented to the proposition that remaining still is appropriate, but 
fail to satisfy the predicate to remain still. I explore further some aspects of the 
Stoic theory of the psychology of action in sections 4.2 and 4.3. But from the 
account just given in the present section we may gather sufficient elements for 
distinguishing between a Stoic action and an event or state that merely happens to 
us. Our actions and the events (or states) that merely happen to us are formally 
alike in one respect. In both cases we satisfy a certain predicate that expresses a 
state or event (and, thus, a certain state or event takes place ‘at’ us). The crucial 


21 See ep. 113.23: Cleanthes and his pupil Chrysippus could not agree in defining the act of 
walking. Cleanthes held that it was breath stretching from the mind to the feet, while Chrysippus 
maintained that it was the mind itself (‘inter Cleanthen et discipulum eius Chrysippum non convenit, 
quid sit ambulatio. Cleanthes ait spiritum esse a principali usque in pedes permissum, Chrysippus 
ipsum principale"). 

? Chrysippus departed from Cleanthes by asserting an identity claim between walking and the 
mind's pneuma — walking is ‘ipsum principale’ — with no reference to the motion of the feet. The 
polemic, which I find obscure, may very well evince an emphasis on the part of Chrysippus on the idea 
that walking does not consist at all in the motion of the feet that is characteristic of walking. For a 
different interpretation, see Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 50—51. 
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difference is that in the former case, but not in the latter, the total set of causes that 
determine that we satisfy a predicate ® involves an act of assent to the proposition 
it is appropriate (for me) to ®. In the latter case, by contrast, the set of causes may 
include external factors only. In particular, it does not include the assent of the 
agent. In fact, the distinctive contention of external determinism is that, ultimately, 
this set always includes external factors only. Thus, if the externalist objection is 
correct and the Stoic theory of the psychology of action entails external 
determinism, the Stoic theory cannot accommodate the internality requirement: 
the things that it classifies as 'actions' are in fact events that take place at us solely 
by virtue of external factors. 


3.2 *Epicurus' and the Threat of External Determination 


The specific reason that motivated the externalist objection against the Stoics is 
that their theory of the psychology of action cannot (supposedly) accommodate 
the internality requirement. This is so, it is alleged by the objector, because any 
action, as the Stoics themselves emphasize, is the result of a causal chain that 
normally starts from an external state or event. Hence, what the Stoics call 
‘actions’ are things that are ultimately determined by external factors alone, even 
if the chain involves at some point an act of assent. 

The final inference in the argument, however, is fallacious, as is neatly brought 
out by Chrysippus. Leaning on a distinction between types of causes, he shows 
that the occurrence of an action A may be causally related to the prior occurrence 
of an external state or event E without it being the case that the occurrence of A is 
fully determined by the occurrence of E. For this reason, the externalist objection, 
as addressed against the Stoics, fails. 

The objection is documented in Cicero (F 40). We cannot know for sure who 
was its author. One possibility, first envisaged by Pamela Huby, is that it was 
Epicurus. A different possibility, entertained by Pohlenz, is that it was 
Arcesilaus, an Academic sceptic contemporary of Zeno.” For reasons which I 
indicate in the next section, I side with Huby. The objection runs as follows: 


They [those who formulated the objection] argued as follows: '[a] If all things come 
about by fate, all things come about by an antecedent cause. And [b] if impulses do, so 
too do the things which follow on impulse; [c] therefore so too do assentings. But [d] if 
the cause of impulse is not located in us, impulse itself too does not depend on us; [e] 
and if this 1s so, neither do those things which are brought about by impulse are [1.e. have 
their antecedent cause]?? located in us. So [f] neither assentings nor actions depend on 


23 In P. Huby, ‘An Epicurean argument in Cicero’, Phronesis 15 (1975), 83—5. In this she has been 
followed by N. Gulley in ‘Lucretius on free will’, Symbolae Osloenses 65 (1990), 37—52 at 49—50. 

24 See A.M. Ioppolo, ‘Le cause antecedenti in Cic. De Fato 40’, in J. Barnes and M. Mignucci (eds), 
Matter and Metaphysics (Naples, 1989), 422 n. 8. For a full discussion of the issue, see Sharples, 
Cicero, On Fate, 188—9. 

25 I discuss this gloss in the next footnote. 
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us; and from this it follows that [g] neither praise nor blame nor honours nor 
punishments are just.’?6 


In what follows, a possible reconstruction of the argument is given. The starred 
items are premisses that are implicit in the text and that I have made explicit to 
ease understanding. 


(1) If all things that occur come about by fate, all things have an antecedent 
cause. 


(2)* Antecedent causes fully determine their effects: for any two events A and 
B, if A is antecedently caused by B, B is sufficient all by itself to bring about 
A. 


(3)* If everything that occurs has an antecedent cause, every impulse must have 
an antecedent cause.?’ 


(4) Antecedent causation is transitive: if X antecedently causes Y and Y 
antecedently causes Z, then Z is antecedently caused by X. 


(5)* The antecedent cause of impulse is, ultimately, not located in us (non sita 
in nobis). 


(6)* If something X has its (ultimate) antecedent cause in something that is not 
located in us (‘non est sita in nobis’), X itself does not depend on us (is not ‘in 
nostra potestate’ ).?5 


(7) Therefore, because the (ultimate) antecedent cause of impulses is not 
located in us, impulses do not depend on us (are not ‘in nostra potestate"). 


26 “iique ita disserebant: "Si omnia fato fiunt, omnia fiunt causa antecedente; et si adpetitus, Ша 
etiam quae adpetitum sequuntur; ergo etiam adsensiones. at si causa adpetitus non est sita in nobis, ne 
ipse quidem adpetitus est in nostra potestate; quod si ita est, ne illa quidem quae adpetitu efficiuntur 
sunt sita in nobis. non sunt igitur neque adsensiones neque actiones in nostra potestate. ex quo efficitur 
ut nec laudationes iustae sunt nec vituperationes nec honores nec supplicia?” In [e], the Latin merely 
says 'and if this is so, neither do those things which are brought about by impulse are located in us'. 
But the idea cannot be that such things would be indeed outside us (how could assent, for example, 
which the text regards as brought about by impulse, be outside us?). Some translators have tried to 
solve the problem by surmising that the meaning of 'sita in nobis' in [d] is not the same as in [e]: 
‘located in us’ in [d] and ‘in our power’ in [e] (LS 1 387); ‘located in us’ in [d] and ‘depend on us’ in 
[e] (Sharples, Cicero, On Fate, 85). Bobzien, by contrast, translates 'sita in nobis' in both [d] and [e] 
as having the same meaning (‘lie with us’) but claims, on the other hand, that 'sita in nobis’ and ‘in 
nostra potestate' are synonymous expressions (Determinism and Freedom, 245 n. 25). In this case, 
however, the point of the objection seems to be lost, namely that since the causes of assent and action 
are external to us, assent and action do not depend on us. That this is the general meaning of the 
objection is pointed out by Long in ‘Freedom and determinism in the Stoic theory of human action’, 
182-3, followed by Frede in “Тһе original notion of cause’, 139-44. 

?! This uncontroversial claim is elliptically assumed in step [b] in the text. 

28 This is the general principle on which step [d] in the text seems to be based. The argument 
underlying (6)* would be: since what is outside us does not depend on us, then whatever is antecedently 
caused by something external to us does not depend on us either. 
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(8) Therefore, the antecedent cause of impulses being the antecedent cause of 
the things that are consequent upon impulses, the antecedent cause of the things 
that are consequent upon impulse is not located in us (in nobis) and, for this 
reason, these things do not depend on us (are not “in nostra potestate" ).?? 


(9)* Acts of assent and the actions that result from them are among the things 
that are consequent upon impulses.?? 


(10) Therefore, neither our acts of assent nor our actions depend on us and, this 
being so, we cannot justifiably be praised or blamed for them.?! 


We may bring out the kernel of the argument without having to agonize on all its 
problematic details. Its main premisses are (2)*, (4), (5)* and (6)*. The 
combination of (4) and (5)* entails the thesis that the antecedent cause of what is 
consequent upon impulse is ‘not located in us’ (non sita in nobis); that is, it is not 
inside, but outside, us. (6)*, in turn, asserts the general thesis that we cannot be 
held responsible for something whose antecedent cause is not located in us. And 
this thesis is backed up by (2)*, which construes antecedent causes as causes that 
fully determine their effect. Thus, a simplified version of the objection would run 
as follows: given that what is consequent upon impulse (namely assent and action) 
is antecedently caused by something external to us, and given that antecedent 
causation is fully determining, it follows that what is consequent upon impulse is 
fully determined by something external to us. Therefore, given the internality 
requirement for responsibility, we cannot be held responsible (either legally or 
morally) either for our actions or for anything consequent upon impulse, for 
example, assent. 

On this reconstruction, the argument is valid. The problem is that it is unsound. 
Premiss (2)*, in particular, is contentious. In fact, it constitutes the target of 
Chrysippus' counter-argument. As we shall now see, he will argue that although 
every event is fully causally determined by the complete set of factors involved in 
its production, the causal relation it bears to each of these factors taken separately 
is not (or not always) fully determining: the occurrence of an event A may be 
causally related to the prior occurrence of an event B without it being the case that 
the occurrence of A is fully determined (that is, sufficiently brought about) by the 
occurrence of B alone. This distinction enables Chrysippus to claim that the 
existence of a causal relation between our impulses (and acts of assent) and our 
external environment does not by itself imply that the former are fully determined 
by the latter. In addition to external states and events, the occurrence of acts of 
assent and impulses involves internal causes; they are fully determined, or 


?? Cf. steps [e] and [f]. This follows from (4), (5)* and (6)*. 

30 This is apparently assumed in the inference from [b] to [c] in the text. In Stoic orthodox doctrine, 
however, assent does not follow impulse. The only other passage that apparently construes impulse as 
preceding assent is Seneca, ep. 113.18 (discussed in Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early 
Stoicism, 81 n. 193). For some conjectures as to why in F 40 impulse is said to precede assent, see LS 
2, 384 and Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 247. 

М Cf. step [g] in the text. The first part of (10) follows from (8) and (9)*. 
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sufficiently brought about, by the combination of these two elements, not by the 
external factors alone. This enables Chrysippus to maintain universal causal 
determinism: 


(A) It is true of any object X and any activity Ф that, if X Ф-еѕ (ог takes place 
at X), then X's Ф-іпе is fully determined by its cause, that is, the whole set of 
causal factors involved in its production. 


At the same time, Chrysippus is able to deny universal external determination by 
leaving room for events that take place at us while meeting the internality 
requirement: 


(B) It is false that for any object X and any activity Ф, if X Ф-еѕ (or Ф takes 
place at X), then X's Ф-іпр is fully determined by something external to X, and 
this is false even if X's ®-ing is causally related to something external to X. 


The next section is devoted to studying in full how this line of argument is 
deployed by Chrysippus. 


3.3 Chrysippus' Internal Causes 


The report given by Cicero of Chrysippus' rebuttal of the objection (F 41—4) 
comprises two different elements: (1) a philosophical argument by Chrysippus 
to the effect that impulses and acts of assent are not determined by external 
factors alone, the gist of which is a distinction between internal and external 
factors; and (1) an account by Cicero of how this distinction relates to a more 
technical distinction which he attributes to Chrysippus between 'perfect and 
primary’ causes, on the one hand, and ‘proximate and auxiliary’ ones, on the 
other — an account that is supposed to draw on Chrysippus' general theory of 
causation. In what follows, I shall focus mainly on (i). For although Cicero's 
exegetical account is worth analysing on its own for understanding the details 
of the general Stoic taxonomy of causes, (i) and (ii) may be studied 
independently from each other.*? 
Chrysippus' argument is reported through a quotation at F 43: 


‘As therefore,’ he says, '[a] he who pushes a cylinder gives it the beginning of its motion, 
but does not give it the power of rolling; so an impressor when it strikes will, it is true, 
impress and as it were stamp its appearance on the mind, but assenting will depend on 
us, and, in the same way as was said in the case of the cylinder, it is pushed from outside 
but for the rest moves by its own force and nature. [b] If something were to occur without 
an antecedent cause, it would not be true that everything occurred by fate; [c] if however 
it seems likely that everything which happens is preceded by a cause, what reason can 


32 See Duhot, La Conception Stoicienne de la Causalité, 182; Sharples, Cicero, On Fate, 198; and 
Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 261. 
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be adduced for not admitting that everything occurs by fate? — [d] provided only that it 
is understood what is the distinction and difference among causes." 33 


As [b] and [c] suggest, the aim of the argument is to establish, against the 
externalist objection, that the thesis that everything comes about by fate, 
understood here as a thesis that follows from the claim that everything has an 
antecedent cause or is ‘preceded by a cause’ (as in F 21), 1s compatible with the 
idea that the causation of acts of assent does involve external factors but is not 
fully determined by them alone. Thus, the Stoic theory of the psychology of action 
does leave room for the internality requirement. In other words, in order for assent 
(and action) to meet the internality requirement, it is not necessary to give up the 
thesis that everything has an antecedent cause – a thesis that would have to be 
given up if having an antecedent cause implied being determined by external 
factors alone, as is alleged by the objector. As a matter of fact, if the objector were 
right, the only way of doing justice to the internality requirement would be to 
concede that assent — the cause of action - lacks itself an antecedent cause: assent 
is not fully determined by external factors alone because it lacks an antecedent 
cause. 

It is an open question whether the objector is thereby adopting the position that 
at least some things must lack a cause altogether if responsibility is to be saved. It 
is possible that this may indeed be the position espoused by the objector.?^ 
Anyhow, this would favour Huby’s suggestion that the objector is Epicurus. For 
earlier in F, at 23, it is suggested that for Epicurus something that lacks an 
antecedent cause is totally causeless, while it is suggested in another source, 
Lucretius’ DRN (2.251—60), that Epicurus, in the context of a libertarian argument 
possibly directed against Stoic compatibilism, used the notion of an uncaused 
atomic swerve as the only way to explain that our actions are not fully determined 
by external factors alone. 

How did Chrysippus show that assent is antecedently caused without being 
determined by external factors alone? According to [d], his strategy consisted in 
appealing to a distinction between causes; and according to [a] and [b], the 
distinction is specifically between internal and external causes. It is first illustrated 
through the example of a cylinder rolling down a slope and then applied to acts of 
assent. In the former case, we find two causal factors, the external push by which 
the cylinder is set in motion, on the one hand, and its cylindrical shape by which 
it rolls down once it is set in motion, on the other. The term used to refer to this 


3 “Ut igitur, inquit, “qui protrusit cylindrum dedit ei principium motionis, volubilitatem autem non 
dedit, sic visum obiectum imprimet illud quidem et quasi signabit in animo suam speciem, sed adsensio 
nostra erit in potestate, eaque, quemadmodum in cylindro dictum est, extrinsecus pulsa quod reliquum 
est suapte vi et natura movebitur, quod si aliqua res efficeretur sine causa antecedente, falsum esset 
omnia fato fieri; sin omnibus quaecumque fiunt verisimile est causam antecedere, quid adferri poterit 
cur non omnia fato fieri fatendum sit? modo intellegatur quae sit causarum distinctio ac dissimilitudo.’ 

34 Unless the objector is thinking that having a cause does not necessarily imply having an 
antecedent and external cause (a position apparently envisaged by Carneades as a logical possibility at 
F 23—5; cf. Sharples in Cicero, On Fate, 10 and 176). 
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latter factor is 'volubilitas', which denotes a capacity or power for rolling 
(‘rollability’) that is triggered off by the external push. This power is independent 
from the external push insofar as the cylinder is not given this power by the 
external push. In other words, it is not the push that causes the cylinder to have the 
power to roll. In consequence, the event is not fully determined by the external 
factor alone. It is the combination of the two factors, then, rather than the external 
factor on its own, that determines the event. Thus, an explanation of the event that 
only alluded to the external factor would be incomplete. 

Chrysippus claims that the same applies by analogy to acts of assent. The analogue 
of the push is a visum. This I interpret as a 'thing seen', that is, an external state or 
event — an external impressor — that causes an agent to form a practical impression.? 
The analogue of the cylinder's power to roll is the “force «of the mind» and its own 
nature' (suapte vi et natura). In recent scholarship, this has been interpreted in at least 
two different ways: as the peculiar quality (1010 лотбтуз) of the agent, by which 
the agent differs from any other individual person, or as a set of qualities that defines 
a certain type of character and, hence, that is common to a group of persons?6 As in 
the case of the cylinder, the external factor does not determine all by itself the effect 
— in this case, that the agent gives (or withholds) assent to the impression. On the 
contrary: just as the external push does not cause the cylinder to have the power to 
roll, so too neither the impressor nor the corresponding impression cause the agent's 
mind to have the specific force and nature it actually possesses. In this respect, any 
act of assent is antecedently caused, namely by the complete set of causal factors that 
fully determines its occurrence. But it is not determined by the external factor alone, 
for although this factor is external, the force and nature of the agent's mind is intrinsic 
to the agent and it is not itself caused by the external factor. 

The cylinder example and the analogy with the psychology of action are also 
found in book 7 (chapter 2, section 11) of Gellius’ noctes Atticae. His report 
closely coincides with the Cicero passage. 


‘It 18, he says, ‘just as if you throw a cylindrical stone across a region of ground which 
is sloping and steep; you were?’ the cause and beginning of headlong fall for it, but soon 


35 An alternative reading consists in taking 'visum' to mean ‘impression’ (see ЕН. Sandbach, 
‘Ennoia and prolepsis’, in A.A. Long, Problems in Stoicism (London, 1971), 13 and Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, s.v.). I prefer the other reading for two reasons: (a) if the visum were the impression, the 
distinction made in F 43 between visum and species becomes obscure; and (b) impressions themselves 
do not impress the soul's pneuma (as Cicero would be obliged to be saying if visum were the 
impression). Rather, they are themselves the result of an impressor's impressing the soul's pneuma. 
See, for example, the definition of cognitive impression in DL 7.46 (SVF 2.53; LS 40C2). However 
good these reasons may be for adopting 'impressor' in this particular passage, it 1s true that elsewhere 
(Acad. 1.40) Cicero explicitly states that he translates pavtaota as visum. For discussion, see 
Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 263-4. I do not know why, on her view, in F 42 ‘commota viso', 
‘visum proximan causam habeat and ‘viso commoveri’ are three expressions that ‘point to the 
impression itself’ rather than to the impressor. 

36 For the latter interpretation, see LS 1, 341. The former interpretation is suggested as a possibility 
in LS 2, 385. A third possibility is envisaged by Bobzien in Determinism and Freedom, 268—9 (a tensile 
state of the mind's pneuma). 

37 Reading ‘fueris’ instead of ‘feceris’. 
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it rolls headlong, not because you are now bringing that about, but because that is how 
its fashion and the capacity for rolling in its shape are. Just so the order and rule and 
necessity of fate sets types and beginnings of causes in motion, but the impulses of our 
minds and deliberations, and our actions themselves, are governed by each person's own 
will and by the nature of our minds." *? 


As in F 43, neither the act of assent (or impulse) nor the action that results from 
the assent is fully determined by external factors alone. It is brought about by the 
combination of an external stimulus and the nature of the agent's mind, the latter 
not being itself determined by the former. 

As I mentioned earlier, we also find in F an account by Cicero of how 
Chrysippus' distinction between internal and external factors squares with his 
distinction between causes that are 'perfect and primary' and causes that are 
‘proximate and auxiliary’ (F 41—2). What the nature of these causes is, Cicero 
does not say. He claims, however, that, in the assent example, the external factor 
— the impressor — corresponds to the proximate and auxiliary cause of the assent. 
He thereby intimates that the force and nature of the agent’s mind corresponds 
to the perfect and primary cause. At least this is how Cicero’s account has been 
traditionally interpreted in modern scholarship.? On this interpretation, the idea 
is certainly not that for Chrysippus the perfect and primary cause of a motion is 
always internal to the object that performs the motion, but just that the perfect 
and primary cause of assent (or of the cylinder’s rolling down) happens to be 
internal. Whatever may have been the nature of the causes to which Cicero refers 
as ‘perfect and primary’, the term itself suggests that such causes have a greater 
explanatory power than those that are ‘proximate and auxiliary’, which are 
presented by Cicero as mere necessary preconditions (twice in 42 and once in 
44). One implication of this would be that — contrary to what seems to be implied 
in F 43 and NA 7.2.11 — the internal cause of assent is not on a par with the 
external impressor and the corresponding impression, but has an explanatory 
priority over them: it is the internal cause that does the causation proper of the 
act of assent, whereas the impressor and the corresponding impression are 
relegated either to a mere necessary precondition or at best to a triggering 
factor.^? 


38 ‘Sicut, inquit, ‘lapidem cylindrum si per spatia terrae prona atque derupta iacias, causa quidem 
ei et initium praecipintantiae fueris, mox tamen ille praeceps volvitur, non quia tu id iam facis, sed 
quoniam ita sese modus eius et formae volubilitas habet: sic ordo et ratio et necessitas fati genera ipsa 
et principia causarum movet, impetus vero consiliorum mentiumque nostrarum actionesque ipsas 
voluntas cuiusque propia et animorum ingenia moderantur.’ Marache's text has 'feceris' instead of 
‘fueris’. 

39 For an exhaustive list (featuring 26 names) of scholars who have adopted this interpretation, see 
Bobzien, ‘Chrysippus’ theory of causes’, 205 n. 23. In contrast with this view, Bobzien contends that 
in the cylinder argument the internal factor is not a perfect and primary cause. I think that this is a 
possibility (see below), although not for the reasons she mentions, namely that Chrysippus' intention 
is to establish that assent is not necessary. I believe that here and elsewhere he thinks that assent is 
necessary, his point being just that it is not subject to external necessity. 

40 See Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 80. 
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This claim about the priority of the internal cause is philosophically attractive 
even though it is an open question whether it is Chrysippean and, if it is, whether 
it was used by Chrysippus in this particular argument against the externalist 
objection. Now, the question whether this priority claim is compatible with what 
we do know of Chrysippus from Cicero F 43 depends on how we construe his 
overall strategy in that passage. Remember that his distinction between internal 
and external factors is drawn in the context of an argument to the effect that our 
reactions to impressions caused by external impressors are not fully determined by 
these impressors. According to F 43 and NA 7.2.11, the strategy Chrysippus 
employed for reaching this conclusion was to argue, first, that assent is brought 
about by the combination of the impressor's acting on the mind through an 
impression and the nature and force of the mind and, second, that the nature and 
force of our mind is not itself determined by the impressor. According to this 
strategy, the internal cause has no explanatory priority over the external impressor 
and the corresponding impression. But, on a different interpretation of the 
evidence, Chrysippus proceeded otherwise. His strategy consisted in 
maintaining that, since different persons react differently to the same impressions, 
the difference has to be accounted for in terms of a difference in the make-up of 
the person's mind. According to this latter strategy, the internal cause of assent 
emerges as having not only some role to play (the external factors cannot explain 
all by themselves why different people react to them in different ways), but also a 
greater explanatory role than the one possessed by the external impressor and the 
corresponding impression. For it 1s true that the appropriate explanans of why, 
upon receiving a particular impression, an agent A granted his assent whereas an 
agent B withheld it, is that the mind of A, unlike that of B, is of such a nature as to 
cause assent to this type of impression. 

Either strategy is effective as a reply to the externalist objection. But there is 
one proviso. The internal cause of assent, which Chrysippus identifies with the 
nature and force of the mind, must not be itself determined by any external factor. 
The autonomy of the internal cause at the time of the assent is plausible at first 
sight. It is certainly not because I see a child trapped in a burning house, and form 
the impression that I ought to save him, that I am the kind of person that would 
assent to the impression. By analogy, the same holds true of the cylinder. It is not 
because I push it from the top of a slope that it has the power to roll. One may 
wonder, however, whether there is not a deeper sense in which the Stoic theory of 
the psychology of action is vulnerable to the externalist objection. The external 
cause of assent does not determine the assent all by itself, as we have seen. But 
could it not be objected that the nature and force of the mind - the other factor at 
play — is itself determined by earlier external factors? In the trapped child 
example, for instance, could it not be argued that my being the kind of person to 
assent to the impression was something externally determined by my education? 
As for the cylinder too, is not its capacity to roll something that is ultimately 
externally determined, namely by the artisan who built it and imposed on the 


*! See Frede, “The original notion of cause’, 139. 
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cylinder its cylindrical shape, thanks to which it now has the capacity to roll? This 
line of objection is acute and gives a new impetus to the externalist objection 
voiced in F 40. It has been suggested by some scholars that the criticism was 
actually raised in the sections of paragraph 45 of Cicero's treatise that are now 
lost. А recent, but not entirely satisfactory, attempt has been recently made to 
defend Chrysippus against 11.4 In what follows, I offer a different approach to the 
problem. 

To begin with the case of the cylinder, is its cylindrical shape really something 
externally determined? Think of an artificial wooden cylinder. The opponent could 
argue that the cylindrical shape that the cylinder now has was imposed on it from 
outside by the artisan who built it. But to this Chrysippus may reply that what the 
artisan acted upon at the time of creation was the lump of wood, not the cylinder; 
in Stoic terms, he caused that the predicate to have a cylindrical shape be satisfied 
by the lump of wood: he did not cause it to be satisfied by the cylinder itself. It 1s 
not as if there had been a pre-existing cylinder on which the artisan then imposed 
a cylindrical shape, as would be required in order for the cylinder to receive its 
shape from outside. The cylinder itself only began to exist at the very instant at 
which the lump of wood received the shape. Thus, of all the instants of time that 
belonged (олфржећ) in succession since the beginning of the present cosmic 
cycle, there is not any one of them at which the cylinder itself received its 
cylindrical shape from outside.^ Its currently having its characteristic shape, 
therefore, is not, and was not ever, externally determined. 

An analogous conclusion may be drawn in connection with the internal nature 
and force of the mind in the case of assent. Suppose we interpret the internal nature 
and force of the mind in F 43 as the peculiar quality of the agent (his 1010 
по1бттјѕ). If so, this quality — which in Stoic theory is corporeal — is never 
external to the agent. For a peculiar quality, being what fixes the individual identity 
of the agent over time, is temporally coextensive with the agent. This aspect of 
Stoic peculiar qualities is highlighted in a passage from Simplicius’ commentary 
to Aristotle's de anima: 


with reference to «individual form» the Stoics speak of something peculiarly qualified, 
which is both gained, and lost again, all together, and remains the same throughout the 
compound entity's life even though its constituent parts come to be and are destroyed at 
different times.” 


42 See P.L. Donini, Ethos: Aristotele e il Determinismo (Alessandria, 1989), 140—42 and Sharples, 
Cicero, On Fate, 193-4. 

43 See Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 290—301, esp. 298—9. Bobzien recognizes that ‘this is 
a powerful criticism' and that it is one that Chrysippus cannot successfully meet. 

* I owe to Marcelo Boeri this clarification. See ‘El determinismo estoico y los argumentos 
compatibilistas de Crisipo', Cuadernos del Sur — Filosofía 29 (2000), 11—47, 34 n. 47. 

45 Simplicius, in Ar. de an. 217, 36-218, 2 (SVF 2.395; LS 281): ka0' 0 «sc. TO алоџодву 
21605> 16605 парй tois ёк ts Liods Agyetar notóv, 6 Kai KOpdws enrytvetar Kai avd 
бпоүїуғта кої TO сотд EV пауті 70 TOD ооуӨётоо Biw Srapéever, Kaito. TOV рорїоу 
GAAWV arAAOTE yvvouévov те Kat qOeipopévov. See also E 1.177, 21-179, 17 (LS 28D). 
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As in the case of the cylinder, it is not as if the agent pre-existed and at some point 
received from outside that peculiar quality. Again, of all the instants of time that 
belonged in succession since the beginning of the present cosmic cycle, there is 
not any one of them at which the agent himself takes on from outside the peculiar 
quality. To be sure, it has been predetermined all along by god's providence that I 
would begin to exist at a certain point of time and that I myself would have the 
peculiar quality that I have. But, for the reasons just mentioned, this cannot imply 
that my mind is externally determined by god. What is externally determined, if 
anything, is the matter that has been predetermined all along to take on that 
specific peculiar quality.*6 In this respect the internal nature and force of the mind 
is not externally determined, at least not fully so determined. 

The conclusion is not affected if we adopt the rival interpretation, according to 
which the internal nature and force of the mind is the set of qualities that is 
common to the type of moral character possessed by the agent. The Stoics 
plausibly argue that the moral character one may happen to possess is not 
determined by external factors alone. On their view, our moral evolution is 
determined by the development of our concern for self-preservation. This primary 
concern is innate and it is accompanied by an equally innate power to 
discriminate things that are appropiate to the preservation of our constitution 
from things that are not. In our lifetime it gradually evolves into fully moral 
concerns, such as our attitude towards the well-being of our fellow humans. The 
Stoics have a detailed account of how this development occurs," and also 
powerful arguments in favour of the innateness of the primary concern from 
which this development takes place. They surely acknowledge that the 
development itself may be influenced by external factors. This much is 
acknowledged by Chrysippus himself, who may even be interpreted in connection 
with F 7—9 to have claimed that these factors are salient items in the whole set of 
causes that determine the development and its impact on individual decisions.” 
But given that its starting point is not externally determined, the list of factors 
involved in the formation of moral character should include at least one crucial 
element that does not have an external origin. 


46 Strictly speaking, however, not even matter is externally determined by god because the Stoic 
god, who pervades the whole world by mixture, acts upon matter from within. See Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, mixt. 225, 1-2 (SVF 2.310; LS 45H) and DG 306, 5-6 (SVF 2.1027; LS 46A). 

47 The fullest account is to be found in Hierocles, a Stoic of the first century AD, in E 4.671, 7-673, 
11 (LS 57G). For an extensive discussion of moral development in early Stoicism, see Inwood, Ethics 
and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 182—215 and more recently М.М. McCabe, ‘Extend or identify: 
two Stoic accounts of altruism', in R. Salles (ed.), Metaphysics, Soul and Ethics in Ancient Thought 
(Oxford, 2005). 

48 See especially their arguments against the Epicureans, who held that animals in general are 
impelled to pursue pleasure and avoid pain from the moment of birth. See DL 7.85-6 (SVF 3.178; LS 
57 A). Cf. Seneca, ep. 121.7-8. The important role given to innatism in ethics goes back at least to 
Chrysippus (Stoic. rep. 1041E; SVF 3.69; LS 60B). The fullest discussion of Stoic innatism is D. Scott, 
Recollection and Experience (Cambridge, 1995), 201—16. See also A. Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa 
(Stuttgart, 1968), 199—207. 

49 As has been brought out by Sedley in ‘Chrysippus on psychophysical causality’, 321—5. 
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I have argued in this chapter that the externalist objection — ‘if the world is 
governed by determinism, everything we do 1s in fact fully determined by external 
factors alone' — does not pose a real threat to Stoic compatibilism. Our actions are 
necessitated. But they are not determined by external factors alone. The causal 
chain by which they are produced is structurally different from that of the events 
and the states that take place at us but are fully determined by factors that are 
external to us. 


3.4 How much is the Theory intended to prove? 


One could still ask whether, if action ultimately involves the activity of so many 
external factors, and if innate or connatural factors are themselves things that one 
could hardly be responsible for (either legally or morally), the Chrysippean reply 
is not inappropriate as a compatibilist argument seeking to prove that 
responsibility is compatible with determinism. I wish to thank Bob Sharples for 
pressing this question on me. The question, I believe, misses the point of 
Chrysippus' reply to the externalist objection. The reply is not intended to establish 
that, given that our actions ultimately involve innate and connatural factors in their 
causes, we are thereby responsible for them. Its purpose is to establish, rather, that 
an incompatibilist is not entitled to maintain — as 'Epicurus' did — that causal 
determinism inevitably yields full external determination. If we look at 
Chrysippus' reply from this specific dialectical perspective, 1t becomes clear that 
the appeal to innate and connatural factors is not intended to pinpoint sufficient 
conditions for responsibility. To look into the sufficient conditions for 
responsibility, we need to consider another compatibilist theory, examined in the 
next chapter. 


Chapter 4 


Reflection and Responsibility 


One might grant to the Stoics that causal determinism does not entail full external 
determination, but insist that, although moral responsibility requires this freedom 
from external determination, this freedom is not enough. It may be felt that the 
theory designed by Chrysippus to meet the internality requirement does not 
provide enough ground for a complete theory of moral responsibility. In particular, 
the incompatibilist may complain that if an action and its underlying psychology 
are necessitated at all (let alone by mere external factors), the agent could not have 
done otherwise in a certain sense of the capacity, relevant for responsibility. To be 
more precise, the version of the objection that will be discussed in this chapter 
states that if it was necessitated that one Ф-ед at f, one lacked at t the dual capacity 
of either ®-ing at t or not Ф-іпр at 1! and unless one did have this capacity опе 
cannot be held responsible for the action actually performed. The problem to be 
discussed, then, is whether this specific dual capacity is indeed relevant for 
responsibility, as alleged by the incompatibilist. According to the Stoics it is not, 
and the aim of the present chapter is twofold: (a) to study a Stoic theory where an 
argument is given against its relevance for moral responsibility — a theory reported 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias in DF 13 and Nemesius of Emesa in N 35; and (b) to 
bring out a strong similarity between this argument and a prominent compatibilist 
argument developed in recent times by Harry Frankfurt. This conceptual proximity 
is of both historical and philosophical interest. It should lead us to reconsider the 
place that has been given to the Stoics not only in the history of compatibilism, but 
also in the current philosophical debate on the nature of responsibility. I undertake 
the study of the theory in sections 4.1 to 4.4. The parallel with Frankfurt is drawn 
in section 4.5. 

Alexander does not name the author of the theory, but Nemesius mentions 
Chrysippus, which suggests that he is the author. In spite of Nemesius' indication, 
however, some scholars have doubted whether we may trace back the origin of the 
theory to early Stoicism. In Chapter 5, I explain in detail why this is not the view 
I favour. I believe that Chrysippus is the author of the theory and, until we come 
to Chapter 5, I shall assume that he is. 


! This formulation is cumbersome but required in order to distinguish this specific capacity to do 
otherwise from a general dual capacity, which is fully compatible with Stoic determinism. I return to 
this issue in section 5.3 below. 


5] 
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4.1 Overview of the Evidence 
I begin by quoting the relevant parts of Nemesius' report in N 35: 


Those who hold that both that which depends on us and that which is in accordance with 
fate are preserved (for something in accordance with fate is given to each thing: just as 
cooling «is given» to water, bearing this sort of fruit to each of the plants, moving 
downwards to the stone, moving upwards to fire, so too giving assent and exercising 
impulse «is given» to animals; when nothing of the things external and according to fate 
resists this impulse, then walking fully depends on us and we will definitely walk) those 
who say these things (they are Chrysippus and Philopator and many other famous 
«Stoics») do not prove anything else but that everything happens in accordance with fate 
... But if exercising an impulse, too, follows from necessity, it is clear that those things 
that happen by impulse, too, will happen in accordance with fate, if they also happen by 
us and in accordance with our nature, i.e. «in accordance with» impulse and ‘krisis’? ... 
Hence, that which happens through us by fate depends on us? 


The theory is based on the Stoic scale of nature.^ Its two tenets are: (1) human 
nature comprises a number of elements that are related to human action, which 
explain why it is responsible; and (2) this explanatory link holds even though 
human action and its psychology are fully predetermined and causally 
necessitated, Thesis (1), in turn, may be unpacked as follows: (1a) ‘our nature’ (ñ 
претере Mars) is composed of a set of elements that are specific to human 
nature — they serve to demarcate the class of humans from the lower classes of the 
scale of nature and, notably, from the class of non-human animals; (1b) these 
elements are sufficient for explaining responsibility, that is, someone who acts in 
accordance with these elements is fully responsible for having performed the 
action — the action thus performed fully depends on us (téAeov ёф piv 
eivat). For this reason, ‘that which happens through us [that is, through ‘our’ 
nature] by fate depends on us’ (tO ðt’ роу оло THs ғіраррёутѕ 
yıvóuevov ёф’ пишу £oct). 


? For the meaning of this term, see section 4.2 below. 

3 N 105, 6-14; 106, 1-4; and 106, 10-11: Ot ёё Леуоутез Ott Kai то EM’ ту Kai tò kað’ 
eiuopuévnv oóCevat (екбото yàp TOV yvvouévov бебдбодаћ ту kað’ eiuapuévnv, os 
то бать TO WUYELV кої £k&oto TOV фотоу TO тотбубе kapnóv Qépew koi và A(0Q 
TO колоферез коі TO порі TÒ &voqoepés, обто коі 70 COW TO орукататудеобол Kai 
ópp&v, бтау È тодту TH орий итпову avtingéoy тоу ЕСодеу Kai Ka’ eipappéevny, 
тбте TO перілатеїу téAcov ёф' rjuiv civar kal пбутоѕ перилатйсореу) — oi ceca 
A€yovtes (ећоћ 68 TOV UtwWiKOV Xptoinnds te kai Фелолбтор Kai KAAOL MOAAOL Kol 
Aaptpot) оодеу Етероу флобеткубораћ À лбута код' eipappévnv yiveoBar ... ei ôè 
&& avayKns елокоЛлоодећ кої tO орџау, STAOV ws kað’ єіроаррёуту Kai và ts OPES 
YEVI|OETAL, EL кої оф’ Tv yivetar Kal KaTa ту T|ievépav Ovary Kai ppv код 
Kptow ... бра TÒ St’ пифу опо ths єіраррёутѕ утубџцеуоу eM’ трїу oti. 

4 For extensive discussion of the Stoic scale of nature, see D.E. Hahm, ‘A neglected Stoic argument 
for human responsibility’, Illinois Classical Studies 17 (1992), 23-48; ‘Self-motion in Stoic 
philosophy’, in M.L. Gill and J.G. Lennox (eds), Self-Motion: From Aristotle to Newton (Princeton, NJ, 
1994); and Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 18—27. 
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In Alexander's report,> the key notion of what occurs ‘through’ (61) us is also 
used in connection with the notion of what depends on (ё7ї) us. In the opening 
lines of his report, at 181,14, we find: 


They say that what happens through us depends on us. 


And a remark in the margin of one of the MSS gives the fuller version of the thesis 
in a formula whose wording closely matches that of Nemesius: 


They say that what happens by fate and through us depends on us.’ 


As in Nemesius, the theory is based on the Stoic scale of nature. In Alexander's 
words: 


the natures of the things that are and come to be are various and different (for those of 
animate and inanimate things are not the same, nor even, again, are those of all animate 
things the same; for the differences in species of the things that are show the differences 
in their natures).? 


In Alexander's report, however, human nature is not explicitly mentioned. But the 
notion of nature in this chapter of DF is fine-grained enough to accommodate the 
human species as a class on its own. In the present passage, for example, the term 
'nature' is used to refer not only to classes of entities such as animate and 
inanimate beings, but also to sub-classes of ‘animate’ ? 

The link between human nature and what depends on us is not explicit either. 
But it is also implied. Consider 181, 18-21: 


> In what follows, I focus on what Alexander’s report has in common with Nemesius’ in connection 
with the topic of responsibility and human nature. There are differences between the two reports, listed 
by R.W. Sharples in ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato: some parallels’, Classic Quarterly 28 (1978), 
243-66 at 254—5. As is observed by Sharples (see also Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 367 n. 17), 
none of them indicates a difference in doctrine. 

6 Aéyovoiv 6ф' piv eivai tO утубџеуоу [xol] 61’ иду, The кої is deleted by most 
editors. For discussion, see Bobzien, Determinism and Freedon, 378 n. 48. 

7 Aéyovciv ёф' iv eivai то оло те ts eiuappévns үхубреуоу Kai ôt’ hav. 

8 181, 15-18: тоу Ovtwv те kal yvvopévov at фбоє1ѕ ётераї те коі Óv&qopot (où yap 
aL AUTH TOV EUWUYWV TE кої TOV олрохо, GAA’ OVSE TOV ёрубҳоу ATAVTWV AL coto 
TAL: ai үйр Kat’ є1доѕ tdv бутоу біхфорої ts tOv фбовоу abtav блафорёѕ 
dELKVUOUOLV). 

? But is the notion of nature in this chapter sufficiently coarse-grained to imply that humans 
constitute an infima species? Maybe not. Cf. DF 34 205, 24—30, where it is said that differences in 
moral character (something more specific than human nature) are ‘in accordance with nature’ (kata 
фболу), which suggests that these differences do correspond to differences in nature after all. Against 
this evidence, however, note that in Stoicism differences in moral character do not correspond to 
differences in the scale of nature, which are those that are envisaged in DF 13. In consequence, the 
differences mentioned in DF 34 cannot be natural in the strong sense, envisaged in DF 13, that they 
correspond to divisions in the scale of nature. This is reflected in the terminology used in each chapter: 
the notion of ‘proper nature’, crucial in 13 (181, 18—21), is not used in 34 (the differences 34 envisages 
between humans are not set out as differences in ‘proper’ natures). 
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the things that are brought about by each thing come about in accordance with its proper 
nature — those by a stone in accordance with that of a stone, those by fire in accordance 
with that of fire and those by a living creature in accordance with that of a living creature.!? 


The passage indicates how the notion of proper nature is related to that of an event 
that is brought about by an entity: an event E is brought about by an entity T if the 
occurrence of E is in accordance with the proper nature of 7; in other words, if the 
occurrence of Е is explanatorily related to the exercise by T of the elements that 
are specific to its proper nature. This is relevant for our purposes. For in the whole 
of DF 13 the use of the preposition ‘by’ (0x6) is closely connected to that of the 
preposition ‘through’ (616); in fact, the phrase ‘through an entity by fate’ appears 
to be an expansion of “by an entity'.!! Thus the events that are said to occur “by 
us' correspond to those which occur 'through us by fate'. And since the events that 
occur ‘by’ an entity are those whose occurrence is in accordance with the proper 
nature of the entity, the events that occur ‘through’ us (and depend on us) are those 
whose occurrence is in accordance with the proper nature of humans. 

Finally, as in Nemesius’ report, we are responsible for the events that occur ‘through’ 
us despite the fact that these very events are necessitated. According to 181, 21-3: 


Nothing of the things which are brought about by each thing in accordance with its 
proper nature, they say, can be otherwise, but each of the things brought about by them 
comes about compulsorily.” 


How then does this Chrysippean theory individuate the nature of humans? 


4.2 Chrysippus’ Account of Human Nature 


Even in Nemesius’ report, where human nature is explicitly referred to, the answer 
is not immediately clear. To each type of entity corresponds a certain type of 
constitution, and each entity's type of constitution is fixed by fate. The generic 
class of ‘animals’ (C@«) is defined by the possession of impulse and assent (10 
орукататтдеобдол xoi ópp&v). To determine what is specific to humans, the 
doctrine does not appeal to the notion of assent, which it has already used to 
determine what distinguishes animals in general from the lower entities.?^ Some 


0 v(vevat 68 T ÙP’ Екботор yvvópueva KATA тђу otke(av фбату, và рёу опо A(O0U 
Kata тђу Медо, TÈ Ó' опо пордз катй viv mupós коі TA опо CHov Kate trv [оло] 
C@ov. 

1! As is suggested in a crucial example given in the chapter: the downward motion of the stone 
when released from a height in the absence of external obstacles — which is said in lines 182, 3-4 to be 
а motion that occurs by fate ‘through’ the stone — is identified earlier in the text (181, 2—23) with 
something that is brought about ‘by’ the stone. 

2 OVSEV LEV TOV KATH тђу olke(av фбо1у 0o' ёкботоо yvvoyuévov óvaoO0aí qao 
&AÀQs Exelv, САЛА“ Ёкастоу TOV үуорёуоу Ол aAvTOV yivedBal katrvoykaopévos. 

13 On the ascription of assent to non-human animals in Stoicism, see К. Sorabji, Animal Minds and 
Human Morals (London, 1993), 41-4. 
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further notion is required. As some scholars have observed, it may be found in 
lines 106, 3-4, which introduce the concept of krisis. There, ‘our’ nature (1 
претера úrs) is referred to as consisting of impulse and krisis (орий Kai 
Kptous).'4 The idea presumably is, as before, that an entity's displaying that 
unique combination of mental activities is sufficient for its belonging to the class 
of humans. So, to achieve a better understanding of the doctrine, we need to know 
what krisis means in this context. This should throw light on what the doctrine 
intends by the unique combination of impulse and krisis. And this will help us to 
put forward in section 4.4 the reason given by the theory for the compatibility 
between determinism and responsibility. 

In Stoicism, the term krisis may refer to either of two concepts. One of them is 
that of judgement in the sense of verbalized assertion: to ‘krinein’ that p consists 
in (or at any rate involves) asserting to oneself that p is the case — a krisis in this 
sense combines the mental act of assenting to the proposition with the speech act 
of uttering affirmatively (to oneself) the corresponding ѕепѓепсе.!5 The other is 
that of critical acceptance of an impression, a notion to which I shall return 
shortly.!6 In either case, krisis goes along with the use of reason (Абүоѕ) and, 
thus, constitutes something specifically human. 

These two senses of krisis are not equivalent to each other, either on general 
philosophical grounds or in Stoic theory. In particular, the former does not entail the 
latter. Imagine that I form the impression that р, and that I krinei that p in the former 
sense. By so doing, I accept as true the proposition p. But to be a krisis in the second 
sense, the acceptance of the impression also has to be based on a previous reflection 
about whether p is really the case or not, something the first sense does not require at 
all. In fact, we may easily imagine people who uncritically accept as true and 
verbalize the propositional content of all (or most of) their impressions. This 
possibility is actually envisaged by the Stoics as something that does occur in the 
context of passions. They believe that passionate persons are people who emit kriseis 
(in the former sense), without having previously reflected on whether the propositions 
they assert and verbalize ought to be accepted as true. I shall return to this particular 
issue in Chapter 6 in connection with Epictetus' theory of responsibility. 

As I argue below, the second sense of krisis — which involves critical acceptance 
— is very probably the one involved in the doctrine reported. But let us first 
consider the notion itself in more detail. 


^ The кал can also be taken epexegetically as a gloss of Opn, in which case the expression ӧррӣ 
кої kpíois would state a sort of identity claim. This reading still leaves us with the question of what 
is meant by xpíovs, which I address in what follows and in the next section. 

5 This sense of kpía1s is suggested by the combination of two pieces of text: (i) Seneca, ep. 
113.18, where assent is explicitly defined as involving verbalized assertion; and (ii) Clement of 
Alexandria (strom. 2.12.55; SVF 2.992) who, in reporting the Stoics, defines kptovs as a type of assent 
(ласо кртоле... ovyKataBeois ёот1у). 

lé See, especially, early (?) Stoics ap. Origen, princ. 3.1.3 (SVF 2.988): tò Kptvav. It is clear that 
in this passage Kptots involves at least a critical selection of impressions: when humans xptvev their 
impressions, they reject some of them and accept others. See also kpiows in LSJ s.v. П.1 and 2; 
dvaKkptverv in early Stoics ap. Clement of Alexandria in a passage I quote and discuss іп the next 
section; and Epictetus, D 1.20.7. 
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4.3 The Role of Reflection in the Psychology of Action 


I begin by considering how the distinction between the two senses of krisis — 
verbalized assertion and critical acceptance — works in the psychology of action. 
In Stoic theory, the fully rational agent will never assent to an evaluative 
impression uncritically: a krisis in the first sense always presupposes a krisis in the 
second sense." Consider the case of a practical or ‘impulsive’ impression, whose 
content is a proposition such as J ought to Ф (now) or it is (now) appropriate 
(кадукоу) for me to Ф. In this instance, the critical acceptance will take the form 
of a reflective process aimed at deciding whether, in the present circumstances, the 
agent should accept as true the proposition that ®-ing is appropriate. In other 
words, the fully rational agent will reflect about whether the action of Ф-іпр is as 
it appears in the impression, namely appropriate. To reach a decision, the agent 
will try to determine whether, all things considered, ®-ing is appropriate in those 
particular circumstances.!5 If, but only if, the agent finds that no other action is 
more appropriate at that time than ®, an act of assent will occur and, hence, an 
impulse for Ф-іпе will be exercised. A good example of this sort of reflection has 
been given by Anthony Long: ‘Like it or not, I had the appearance [impression], 
let us say, that it would be good to go to the beach. Because there are many other 
things that I ought to be doing, I may pause to consider whether in fact it would 
be good to go to the beach.'!? This reflection provides the agent with comparative 
reasons for assenting to (or rejecting) an impression. 

Before Chrysippus, the verb krinein had already been used by Aristotle 
(although with a legal connotation) to refer to a comparative and all-things- 
considered evaluation of alternatives. An example of this comes in an Aristotle 
passage from Met. В (995b2-4) dealing with method. 


17 Long in ‘The early Stoic concept of moral choice’, 84—5 and Inwood in Ethics and Human 
Action in Early Stoicism, 239 have rightly remarked that in Stoic epistemology fully rational agents will 
not critically examine cataleptic impressions before assenting to them: (1) in purely theoretical 
contexts, once the subject forms a cataleptic impression that something is the case, he will assent to the 
impression straightaway and by necessity; and (ii) in practical contexts, once the agent forms the 
cataleptic or clear impression that something is good for him to do, he will assent to the impression also 
straightaway and by necessity. See M 7.257 and D 3.3.4. Notice, however, that this does not preclude 
that some examination be required to determine whether a given impression is cataleptic or clear in the 
first place. For it is possible that someone forms a cataleptic impression but finds it unconvincing 
(&n1otos) given the particular external circumstances in which the impression is formed (cf. M 
7.253-4 and 256). And it is also possible that one forms a non-cataleptic impression that strikes one as 
cataleptic (cf. D 1.27.1—6 and 3.8.1—5). 

8 This occurs, at any rate, іп the case of tù каӨйкоута mepiotavik& and тё оок del 
KaO7Ke1 described in DL 7.108–109 (SVF 3.495–6; LS 59E). See also Stobaeus’ remarks on the Stoic 
taxonomy of value in E 2.84, 18—85, 11 (SVF 3.128; LS 58E). There are actions which are appropriate 
without qualification, namely virtuous actions. So the impression which represents them as appropriate, 
if it is cataleptic, will be assented to straightaway, without previous reflection. But, otherwise, if the 
impression is cataleptic but represents a теге kaOfjkov перістатікбу, he will stop to consider 
whether he should perform the action or not, insofar as it will depend on the particular circumstances 
that obtain at that time whether or not an action of this sort ought to be performed. 

9 A.A. Long, ‘Representation and the self in Stoicism', in S. Everson (ed.), Companions to Ancient 
Thought 2: Psychology (Cambridge, 1991), 111. 
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Further, he who has heard all the contending arguments, as if they were the parties to a 
case, must be in a better position for judging.” 


The passage I should like to examine in detail is later and comes from chapter 11 
of DF (178, 17-27). It introduces a late Peripatetic concept of deliberation 
(BovAn). The text is relevant for our present purposes because it shows in detail 
how the notion of krinein works in the context of the psychology of action. As in 
the Aristotle passage, krinein carries the sense of a comparative and all-things- 
considered evaluation of alternatives. But the evaluation Alexander describes is 
specifically of actions, and of actions that are presented in impressions. There is 
no doubt that the picture on offer is greatly influenced by Stoic theory?! And I 
suggest that this is indicative that the Stoics exploited the Aristotelian notion of 
krinein to formulate their own notion of krisis. 


[i] It is agreed by everyone that man has this advantage from nature over the other living 
things, that he does not follow impressions in the same way as them, but has reason from 
her as a judge of the impressions that impinge on him concerning certain things as 
deserving to be chosen. [1] Using this, [iia] if, when they are examined, the things that 
appeared are indeed as they initially appeared, he assents to the appearance and so goes 
in pursuit of them; but [iib] if they appear different or/and something else <appears> 
more deserving to be chosen, he chooses that, leaving behind what initially appeared to 
him as deserving of choice. [ii] At any rate «there are» many things «which», having 
seemed different to us in their first impressions <from what they appeared to us 
subsequently>, no longer remained as in our previous notion when reason put them to 
the test; [iv] and so, though they would have been done as far as concerned the 
impression of them, on account of our deliberating about them they were not done.” 


Two different types of cases are distinguished: when, on reflection, the agent 
assents to a first evaluative impression and when, on reflection, he does not. In 
[iib], the latter case is described. This happens if, on reflection, either of the two 
following things occurs (or both, according to one of the MSS): (1) the course of 
action that appears in the impression no longer appears as it initially did (ei де 
&ÀAoia Matvetar); (2) some alternative course of action turns ош to be more 


20 Ба 68 PEATIOV бубуку EXELV npós TO Kpival TOV Qomep &vvioíkov Kat vOv 
бифіоВттобутоу Aóyov AKHKOOTA n&vtov. 

21 On the Stoic influence in this account of deliberation, see R.W. Sharples, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. On Fate (London, 1983), 140. 

2 178, 17-27: dpodoyeitar ÓT| npós AaTaVTWV TO TOV GAAWV CHWV TOV будропоу 
тобто TAPA THS фбоєоѕ EXELV NAEOV TO UL ӧроїоѕ EKetvols tais Pavtaotars ёлесбат, 
GAA’ Éxeiv Tap’ AvUTHS крітђу TOV просллтооооу феоутасиду пЕрї TivOV OS 
олретеу TOV AGYOV, @ YpGpeEvos, ei рёу sEetaldpeva và фаутасӨута, ola tiv &pyiv 
ёфбує, коћ EOTL, GvyKatatibetat te тў Pavtacia Kai обтоѕ PETELOLV AUTH, el 68 
&AAota patvetar f| <Kal according to one MS» &AAÀo ті ad aipetdtepov, ékeivo aipettar 
KatüAe(mov TÒ тђу брхђу OS aipevóv «üt фауёу. NoAAG yov vais протолѕ 
фаутаоћолз "uiv aAAoia Sd6Eavta ovKEet’ Epervev ёлі THs пролтуеов &AéyEavvos avta 
TOD Абуор. дуд праҳӨёута AV ócov ет. тў AVTOV yevopévn pavtaota [yevouévn], dre 
то Воолебсасдої пері avtTaV оок énpáxOn. 
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choiceworthy (atpetwtepov). If either (1) or (2) occurs (or both do), the agent 
who assents and acts in accordance with his use of the capacity to accept 
impressions critically will leave behind what appears as valuable in the first 
impression. 

Alternatively, according to [ila], there are cases where a first evaluative 
impression about what is to be done is not left behind. This happens, if, on 
reflection, both of the two following things occur: (1’) the course of action that 
appears in the impression still appears as it initially did (otc тђу брхђу ёфбуе); 
and (2°) there is no alternative: course of action that turns out to be more 
choiceworthy than the one presented in the first impression. If so, the agent will 
assent to the first impression (ovyKatatiOetat те tÅ фаутаоїо), and perform 
the action itself provided that nothing external hinders. 

Having distinguished the two cases above, the text also suggests what the 
difference is between agents who use their faculty to accept impressions critically 
and those who do not. It does not essentially reside in what they actually assent to. 
For the reflective agent will sometimes assent to his first evaluative impressions 
(when (1°) and (2°) are fulfilled) and, thus, to the same impressions as those that 
are assented to by the unreflective agent. The difference, which is very significant 
indeed, is that the former, but not the latter, will never give assent to a first 
impression before having reflected on the all-things-considered appropriateness of 
the action it presents. À similar point is made by Clement of Alexandria, a 
Christian bishop of the second century AD, in a report of the Stoics on human 
individuation: 


But, since the rational capacity is specific to the human soul, it should not exercise 
impulse in the same way as irrational animals do, but instead judge the presentations and 
not be carried away with them.” 


The passage suggests that humans possess a specific faculty that enables them to 
assess impressions before assenting to them, instead of assenting to them 
automatically (which is how I interpret the notion of being carried away — 
соуслофереодаћ — by impressions). It is also implied that not every human 
being actually uses that faculty: we all have it and we should all use it insofar as 
the faculty itself is distinctive of human nature. I explore in detail the normative 
force of nature in Stoic theory in Chapter 6. 

In contrast with the Alexander passage, no details are given here concerning 
how the use of this faculty operates. As in the Alexander passage, however, it is 
manifest that the idea is not that fully rational agents (who do use the faculty 
systematically) do not assent to their first impressions, but rather that they do not 
assent to them automatically. To put it differently, the difference between fully 
rational agents, on the one hand, and animals and unreflective agents on the other, 


23 strom. 2.20.111 (SVF 2.714): т Хоуткђћ 68 SUvaprs, iði obaa ths &vOpone(as puys, 
OVX WOAVTWS tois &Aóyois 60015 орџбу ogetAer, HAAG Kai дуокртуелу tas qavvaoías 
кої рў соуслофереобвој «tais. 
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lies in how they assent to impressions: they do not assent to them in the same way 
(ооу woxútws). Whatever impression the former assents to, the assent is always 
preceded by an assessment of the impression. 

To recapitulate, someone who has acted on the basis of a critical acceptance of 
an impression must have gone through the following process: (a) an impulsive 
impression was received presenting a certain course of action as appropriate; (b) I 
reflect on the all-things-considered appropriateness of the action, asking myself 
‘given the present circumstances, is the action choiceworthy? Should I assent to 
the impression?" ; (c) I reached the conclusion that the action is choiceworthy and, 
thereby, assented to the impression and exercised an impulse for the action — this 
corresponds to the krisis or critical acceptance of the impression; (d) the impulse 
yields the action. Because of step (b), call the impulse in (d) a ‘fully rational 
impulse’. 

Both Clement and Alexander are silent on the criteria used by the fully rational 
agent in step (b) to decide whether the impression should be assented to. When I ask 
myself whether the action presented in the impression is worth performing all things 
considered, which criteria should I use to reach a decision? One that is especially 
important in Chrysippus, and to which I shall return in the next section, is whether 
the action in question is in accordance with providence: given that the world is 
providentially ordered for the best, a course of action ® is more desirable or 
appropriate than a course of action V at a time ¢ provided that at t Ф-іпр is more in 
accordance with god’s providential plan than W-ing.”* This appeal to cosmic order 
rather than to legal matters strongly suggests that the reflection envisaged by this 
theory is intended to guarantee moral, rather than legal, responsibility. Thus, even in 
the absence of a law or a judge that forbids or encourages the course of action that 
was assented to, the fully rational agent will be responsible, and morally so, for the 
assent and the corresponding action (it will ‘depend on him’ in this moral sense). 

Back to Nemesius. If we consider the two possible senses of the term krisis in 
his report — verbalized assertion and critical acceptance of impressions — we can 
interpret in at least three different ways the equation between ‘our nature’ (ù 
пџретера qois), that is, what is specific to us qua humans,” on the one hand, 


?^! See Chrysippus ap. Epictetus, D 2.6.9 (SVF 3.191; LS 58J): ‘As long as the future is uncertain to 
me I always hold to those things which are better adapted to obtaining the things in accordance with 
nature; for god himself has made me disposed to select these. But if I actually knew that I was fated 
now to be ill, I would even have an impulse to be ill. For my foot too, if it had intelligence, would have 
an impulse to get muddy’ (uéxpis àv &órA& por Д và Ets, del TOV ed~vectépwv ёхорол 
npós TO TVYXAVELV TOV KATA qUoiv: a0v0s убр р’ о беоз елотпоеу TOUTWV EKAEKTIKÓV. 
ei 6€ ye ôerv Оту vooeiv pot kaBbeipaptat viv, кої орџоу бу ёп’ «016. кої yàp ò 
mous, ei ppévas elyev, Opua éni тд лудододоал. Long and Sedley trans.). For discussion, see 
R.W. Sharples, ‘Could Alexander (follower of Aristotle) have done better? A response to Professor 
Frede and others’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 5 (1987), 197-216 at 203-204; A.A. Long, 
‘Stoic eudaimonism’, The Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 5 (1988), 77—99; and Т. 
Brennan, “Reservation in Stoic ethics’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 82 (2000), 149-77. 

?5 The reasons I have for thinking that ‘nature’ in both DF 13 and N 35 refers to human nature in 
general and not, for instance, to the individual nature of a person, are given in section 4.1 and, 
especially, in the discussion I offer of DF 181, 15-18. 
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and the combination of орџш and крот, on the other. One of them, which 
construes krisis to mean just verbalized assertion of a proposition, is this: 


(N,) The thesis that the combination of ӧри and kpíois constitutes (or is 
part of) ‘our nature’ means that every human impulse, unlike non-human animal 
impulses, goes along with (or is constituted by) the assertion and verbalization 
of the propositional content of an impression that summons the agent to act in 
a certain way. 


This interpretation is not without problems. To be sure, the thesis that every human 
impulse goes along (or is constituted by) assertion and verbalization is Stoic.7é 
But there are good reasons for believing that this feature of human impulse is not 
the only one implicit in our passage. The Chrysippean doctrine reported in DF 13 
and N 35 is partly designed to explain why there are things that “depend on’ us in 
the ethical sense of responsibility. From a Stoic point of view, however, the notion 
that human impulse essentially involves (or is constituted by) assertion and 
verbalization is clearly not something that could by itself explain that the 
corresponding action is responsible (or ‘depends on us’, ёф’ Титу). Actually, the 
Stoics think that there are — and there will always be — persons who become unable 
to withhold assent to their first practical evaluative impressions. And to explain 
why these persons are nevertheless responsible for their actions the Stoics do not 
appeal to the notion that their impulses involve (or are constituted by) assertion 
and verbalization. As I argue in Chapter 6, their explanation lies rather in the 
notion that these persons are (very often) fully responsible for having become 
unable to withhold assent to their first impressions. Thus (N;) is inadequate given 
that the combination of òp and крїотѕ is intended by the doctrine reported by 
Nemesius as an explanation of responsibility. 

The other two interpretations lean on the idea that the term крїо1ѕ does пої 
mean assertion and verbalization only: it also involves the notion of critical 
acceptance of impressions as described by Alexander in the passage from DF 
quoted earlier in this section. 


(N2) The thesis that the combination of óp and кртољз constitutes (or is part 
of) ‘our nature’ means that every human impulse, unlike non-human animal 
impulses, is fully rational. 


(Ма) The thesis that the combination of óp and крїо1ѕ constitutes (or is part 
of) ‘our nature’ means that the impulses which are most paradigmatic of human 
nature — insofar as human nature involves the capacity to accept impressions 
critically — are those that are fully rational, that is, those which are actually 
based on a prior reflection concerning the all-things-considered desirability of 
the action. 


26 On this question, see the evidence used by Inwood in Ethics and Human Action in Early 
Stoicism, 42—66 (esp. 61) to support his interpretation of Stoic impulses as utterances of imperatives. 
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(N2) should be dismissed on the grounds that for the Stoics not every human 
impulse is indeed fully rational in the above sense. This seems to leave us with 
(N3). (N3) does not assert that all the impulses exercised by humans are fully 
rational. It just states that, in order for an impulse to be fully in accordance with 
human nature, it has to be fully rational. This finds a parallel in the Clement 
passage quoted earlier, which leaves room for there being people who do not 
always, or who never, use the capacity, derived from their rational faculty (Лоуткђ 
SUVaULS), to assess impressions. Thus, (Му) avoids the main difficulty faced by 
(N2). Moreover, the use of that capacity is at least relevant for responsibility, as is 
recognized even by the incompatibilist." This, in turn, is an advantage that (N3) 
possesses over (Nj). 


4.4 The Argument for Compatibilism 


As we saw earlier, the Chrysippean doctrine reported by Nemesius and Alexander 
relates what depends on us to what is specific to human nature. The details of the 
relation are conspicuous in Nemesius’ report: ‘When nothing of the things external 
and according to fate resists this impulse [that is, a fully rational impulse], then 
walking fully depends on us and we will definitely walk’ (6tav ё tavtH TH 
Орић pnóàv avtinéon тоу ЕСобеу Kai kað’ eipappuévmv, тбље TO 
лерілотеїу тедеоу $p’ piv eivai кої пбутоѕ пертлатђооцеу). I begin 
with two questions: how strong is the thesis that such an impulse is sufficient for 
one’s being morally responsible for the corresponding action? And how does this 
thesis relate to the question of necessitation and the compatibility with 
responsibility? 

Regarding the latter question, the clause ‘and we will definitely walk’ (кої 
TAVTIWS TEPLTATHOOWEV) requires some comment. I construe the clause to 
convey a modal thesis: the agent (we) will necessarily walk.?* Its purpose is to 
stress the deterministic aspect of the theory of responsibility on offer. The 
necessity of the action derives from the combination of the impulse and the 
absence of external obstacles: given these two factors, the action becomes 
necessary and inevitable. It is important to stress that the impulse itself is 
necessitated (cf. 105, 23: 26 av&yxkrs énakoAovOei кої то оррёу) and fated. 
The same applies to the absence of external obstacles, which is said to be fated. 


7 See, for example, Alexander, DF 183, 28—9 and 184, 11—12. See also Sorabji, Animal Minds and 
Human Morals, 40: ‘I agree that there is a very large difference between those who are capable of 
reflecting on their appearances and those who are not. And I think the capacity so to reflect is indeed 
relevant to moral responsibility.' Sorabji's concern with the Stoic position is that this reflection is not 
sufficient for responsibility: ‘No amount of reflection, in my view, would make them liable to praise 
and blame, if their actions had been inevitable all along.’ 

28 The modal interpretation of the t&vtws is supported by the context. See, for example, 105, 19 
(піса a&vayKn), 105, 21 (&vé&yxn), 105, 23 and 106, 2 (€& &vé&vykns). Cf. ‘utique’ іп Seneca's 
analysis of anger in ir. 2.4.12; and Ammonius’ use of t&vtws in his discussion of the Reaper 
Argument (in Ar. int. 131, 20-132, 7). Sorabji translates m&vtws in this context as ‘соте what may’ 
(see ‘The three deterministic arguments opposed by Ammonius’, 4—5). 
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Thus, even though the necessity of the action is derivative — it is necessary given 
certain conditions? — it derives from a combination of two factors, each of which 
is necessitated and fated on its own. All this suggests that according to the 
Chrysippean doctrine reported a strict and all-encompassing necessitation is at 
work.?° Notice that an action’s depending on me does not require that I could have 
acted otherwise (either in those very circumstances or at some other time). In the 
text, the clause ‘when nothing resists this impulse’ (óvav 68 тедту TH pu 
Undév ауттлеот) refers to the absence of obstacles to the actual action that 
corresponds to the impulse, and not to the absence of obstacles to an alternative 
counterfactual course of action. As the text stands, the absence of obstacles to an 
alternative course of action is irrelevant for determining whether the action 
depended on me. Thus, notwithstanding the all-encompassing scope of necessity, 
the impulse's being based on a krisis is deemed by the doctrine to be sufficient on 
its own for the action's depending on the agent in a moral sense. In line with a 
recent interpretation of the theory, I take this sufficiency claim as evidence that the 
theory is responding to an incompatibilist who maintains that responsibility 
requires the specific dual capacity for acting, that is, the capacity of acting 
otherwise at the time of the actual action?! 

We may think of one particular reason why in the present context Chrysippus 
would hold that a fully rational impulse is sufficient for responsibility. If I acted 
from an impulse based on a prior reflection, then, thanks to this reflection, not 
only did I form the conviction that the action was worth performing, but also 
the conviction was based on argumentative reasons. Given those reasons, I 
regard myself as justified in having acted as I did. In reply to an incompatibilist, 
for example, I could perfectly say: ‘Yes, I know that it was necessary for me to 
assent to the impression and to act as I did; yet, I am certain, and have reasons 
to be certain, that the assent and the action were the right thing to do.' I return 
to this issue when I come to compare Chrysippus' compatibilism with 
Frankfurt’s. 

The kind of reflection involved in Chrysippean fully rational impulses is also 
prominent in the late Stoicism of Epictetus. To denote it, Epictetus uses the term 
‘understanding’ (паераколоодтатз) or, more fully, ‘understanding our use of 
impressions’ (TapaKOAOUVONOLS TH XpToel TOV PavtaoiWv).** Epictetan 
reflection also proceeds on the basis of a similar criterion, namely whether a given 


2 A similar point is made in Alexander’s report at 181, 23-30, where he stresses that the 
necessitated behaviour of an entity is due to the combination of external and internal factors. 

30 The clause Kai пбутоз лерфлаттооџеу does not suggest that necessitation explains 
responsibility, but just that responsibility is compatible with it. To suggest the former, the m&vtws 
пери латўсоџреу would have to occur in the 6tav clause rather than in the tote clause, that is, the 
sentence would have to read (which it does not): ‘whenever nothing external and fated hinders this 
impulse and [whenever it is true that] we shall walk definitively, then walking completely depends on 
us’. 

31 See S. Bobzien, sections 6 and 7 of “The inadvertent conception and late birth of the free-will 
problem’, Phronesis 43 (1998), 133-75. 

32 See, notably, D 1.6.12–22, 1.28.19-20, 2.8.5–6, and 2.10.3. Cf. MA 3.1 and 4.42, I return to this 
question in the final chapter (section 6.2). 
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course of action is in accordance with god’s providential plan.? In Epictetus, 
however, the topic of reflection is connected mainly with the forward-looking 
theme of freedom of emotion and tranquillity of mind (блв Оғо and атара та). 
This is a state to be aimed at and whose attainment requires that none of our 
desires and impulses be frustrated, which requires knowledge of whether the 
courses of action we desire, or have impulses for, are indeed in accordance with 
god's providential plan.*4 

Although in Epictetus the topic of reflection is primarily connected to this 
forward-looking theme, its relation to the backward-looking problem of the 
ascription of moral responsibility is also clear in at least some of his extant 
Discourses.” On his view, as we shall see in Chapter 6, there is a problem 
surrounding whether someone who acts without prior reflection should be held 
responsible for the action. If unreflective agents are not argumentatively convinced 
that what they do is right, what is it that justifies blaming or praising them for what 
they do? This very question presupposes that the ascription of responsibility poses 
no difficulty in the case of agents who do act from a prior reflection. One 
important difference between Chrysippus and Epictetus is that the latter does not 
make it explicit that his views are compatibilist (that is, that we are responsible 
despite determinism). But there is no good reason to suppose that Epictetus was 
not a determinist and that both determinism and compatibilism are not 
presuppositions of his ethics.?ó 


4.5 Chrysippus and Harry Frankfurt 


Chrysippus’ argument contains some of the basic intuitions put forward by Harry 
Frankfurt — a prominent modern compatibilist philosopher — against libertarianism. 


33 See D 1.6.15, 1.17.14—15, 3.24.110 and 4.7.7. 

34 On freedom of emotion and tranquillity of mind in Epictetus, see D 1.4.3 and 27—9, 3.22.61 and 
4.1.84. For the idea that the attainment of this state necessarily requires 'understanding' 
(1napaKoAoó0no1s), see 1.6.14—17 and 2.8.4—6. See also 1.1.7, 2.1.4, 2.22.29 and 4.6.34 cited by 
Long in ‘Representation and the self in Stoicism', 111. For a fuller treatment of this question by Long 
himself, see his Epictetus (Oxford, 2002), chaps 4 and 6. 

35 See notably D 1.18 and 1.28, which I comment on in section 6.2. 

*6 A general statement of determinism is attested for Musonius Rufus (AD c.30—c.100), Epictetus' 
teacher. See Musonius Rufus ap. Stobaeus (E 4.44, 60): 'such was, is, and will be the nature of world, 
and it is not possible for the things that happen to happen otherwise than they do now’ (топа ту h 
tod кбоџор qócis кої йу кої got Kal Eatar коі оох olóv те &AAoS yryvecBar cà 
Yvyvóueva Tj ws убу ёует). On the questions of determinism and compatibilism in Epictetus, see 
R. Dobbin, ‘Prohairesis in Epictetus’, Ancient Philosophy 11 (1991), 111—35 at 121 and 133 and 
Epictetus: Discourses І (Oxford, 1998), 113; Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 335—8; and Long, 
Epictetus, 220-22 and 230. Against Dobbin (‘Prohairesis in Epictetus’, 121) Long explains why 
Epictetus’ thesis that not even god can constrain prohairesis cannot be intended to ‘introduce a clear 
break in the causal nexus dependent on Zeus and also called fate by the Stoics'. For discussion of this 
specific issue see T. Brennan, ‘Fate and free will in Stoicism', Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 21 
(Winter 2001), 259-86 at 275—8 and M. Graver, ‘Not even Zeus’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 
25 (Winter 2003), 345-60 at 350-52. 
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A central element in Frankfurt’s theory is the contention that responsibility does 
not require the specific capacity to act otherwise often posited by the 
incompatibilists as a necessary condition for moral responsibility, and as being 
incompatible with determinism. Frankfurt’s argument leans on the design of a 
thought experiment: someone A deliberately chooses to ®, and acts accordingly; 
but there is someone B who can interfere with A's actions, such that, if A had 
shown any sign of an inclination not to ®, B would have seen to it that A ®-ed 
anyway. So A could not have acted otherwise at the time he ®-ed. But Frankfurt's 
conclusion is that A is nevertheless responsible for having acted as he did. The 
agent is responsible, he contends, because the agent's choice (or decision) was 
based on a previous practical reflection: the agent rationally concluded that, all 
things considered, ®-ing is the most desirable course of action and what he should 
do. Thus, the fact that A actually lacked the capacity to act otherwise is irrelevant 
to the evaluation of his responsibility. And if so, one of the basic intuitions of the 
incompatibilists turns out to be unfounded: at least in contexts such as this one, the 
capacity is not required. 

Even though Frankfurt's theory does not deal explicitly with the question of 
predetermination, he and Chrysippus explain responsibility along the same lines: 
in order for an action to be responsible, it suffices that the choice or desire on 
which the agent acted be backed up by a previous and all-things-considered 
practical reflection; in consequence the specific dual capacity for acting is not 
required. 

Let us look at Frankfurt's theory of responsibility in detail. The following is an 
adapted version of the thought-experiment he originally proposed?! 


Maria is a neurosurgeon who, in performing an operation on Jake, conceals a device in 
his brain that allows her to monitor and control Jake's activities. Jake, meanwhile, is 
unaware of this. The device installed by Maria is so sophisticated that it allows her to 
monitor and control in detail Jake's voting behaviour. In particular, if Jake were to show 
any sign of an inclination to vote for party X, the device would enable Maria to determine 
that Jake actually vote for Y. Jake, though, is someone who would never take a political 
decision precipitately. So, at the time of the elections, he engages in a practical reflection 
about whom he should vote for and concludes that, all things considered, he should vote 
for Y. In consequence, he chooses and acts accordingly. 


This thought-experiment appeals to two facts which, I hope, are uncontroversial: 
(1) Maria did not intervene, at any time, in the actual psychological process that 
led Jake to vote for Y; (2) it was impossible for Jake to have performed a different 


37 See Frankfurt, ‘Alternate possibilities’ and, especially, ‘Freedom of will and the concept of a 
person’, in G. Watson (ed.), Free Will (Oxford, 1984); and ‘Identification and wholeheartedness’, in F. 
Schoeman (ed.), Responsibility, Character, and the Emotions (Cambridge, 1987), where the idea of a 
prior all-things-considered reflection becomes the focus of the argument. Cf. J. Locke, Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, ed. P.H. Nidditch (Oxford, 1975 (1690)), book ii, chap. xxi, 
sections 8—11; Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 254—5; J.M. Fischer, ‘Responsibility and control’, 
Journal of Philosophy 79 (1982), 24—40; and D. Dennett, Elbow Room (Cambridge, Mass. and London, 
1984), chap. 6. 
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action — he lacked, at the time the choice was made, the capacity to act otherwise. 
The conclusion drawn by Frankfurt-inspired philosophers is that, despite (2), and 
partly because of (1), Jake is fully responsible for having voted for Y. 

It is important to spell out how, exactly, the argument proceeds. I have already 
mentioned one of its grounds: there is no intervention from Maria's part on Jake's 
psychology. This guarantees the satisfaction of a necessary condition for 
responsibility. Had Maria intervened so as causally to determine Jake's actual 
choice, the choice would have been forced upon him from outside.?* In that case, 
he arguably would not have been responsible for voting for Y. 

But the element consisting in Maria's non-intervention also has a more specific, 
and critical, function in the argument. It shows that, when we do have the capacity 
to act otherwise, and are responsible, our possession of it is irrelevant to the 
explanation of why we are responsible. This step represents the kernel of 
Frankfurtian arguments. It is composed of three stages. 

(A) The notion that Maria did not intervene at any time on Jake’s psychology 
indicates that, if Jake had not had Maria's device installed in his brain, he would 
have chosen to vote for Y anyway and acted accordingly. The purpose of Maria's 
device in the present case is just to ensure that, if Jake had ever shown the slightest 
sign of an inclination for voting otherwise, he would not vote otherwise. But, as a 
matter of fact, Jake did not show any such sign.*? Thus, all else being equal, he 
would not have shown any such sign either had he not had Maria's device installed 
in his brain. Thus, Jake's possession in that hypothetical case of the capacity to act 
otherwise does not really matter for the explanation, in that case, of his 
responsibility for voting for Y. To quote Frankfurt's own words: 


Suppose that a person has done what he wanted to do, that he did it because he wanted 
to do it, and that the will by which he was moved when he did it was his will because it 
was the will he wanted. ... Even supposing that he could have done otherwise, he would 
not have done otherwise; and even supposing that he could have had a different will, he 
would not have wanted his will to differ from what it was. . . . Under these conditions, 
it is quite irrelevant to the evaluation of his moral responsibility to inquire whether the 
alternatives that he opted against were actually available to him.^? 


(B) The second stage rests on the following inference: since Jake's possession 
in the hypothetical case of the capacity to choose and act otherwise is irrelevant 
for the explanation of his responsibility in that case, his lack of that capacity in the 
present case should not undermine the claim that he is responsible in this case as 
well. One way of unpacking this inference would be this: Jake is responsible in the 


?8 One can imagine a thought-experiment, different from Frankfurt's, where Jake's reasons for 
voting for Y are imposed by Maria and, hence, from outside: she causes him to think (without him 
noticing) that voting for Y is the best option all things considered. In this case, Jake would not be 
responsible. But this is clearly not the type of case that Frankfurt has in mind when he claims that the 
agent emerges as responsible despite lacking the capacity to act otherwise. 

? Notice that Jake's reflection, if it was impartial, was carried out without his having — during the 
reflection — either an inclination to vote for Y or an inclination to vote for X. 

40 From his ‘Freedom of will’, 94. 
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hypothetical case; but if one were to provide an account of why he is responsible 
in that case, his capacity to act otherwise would not occur in the account; if so, 
however, why should the absence of that capacity in the present case preclude his 
responsibility? 

(C) The third stage complements the other two by specifying the factors that do 
explain Jake's responsibility in both the present and the hypothetical case. One of 
them has already been alluded to. It is the absence of external intervention: Jake's 
choice is not coerced by external factors either in the present or in the hypothetical 
case. A further important factor, according to Frankfurt's theory, is Jake's previous 
reasoning about how, all things considered, he ought to choose and behave - the 
rational process whereby he concluded that he should vote for Y. In other words, 
one crucial reason why Jake is responsible in both cases — including the one in 
which Maria's device made it totally impossible for Jake to act otherwise — is that 
his choice and action derive from, and are explained by, his practical reflection. 

We may now turn to the affinity between Frankfurt's compatibilism and the 
compatibilism proposed by Chrysippus in DF 13 and N 35. 

Frankfurt and Chrysippus explain moral responsibility by appealing to factors 
that are substantially the same. In Frankfurt’s theory, the responsibility for the 
action derives from the agent's decision to perform it, but also from that decision's 
being based on a previous all-things-considered practical reflection.*! Similarly, 
the responsibility for the action in Chrysippus derives from the agent's exercise of 
an impulse for it (or his assenting to the impression where the action is presented 
as valuable), but also, and crucially, from the impulse's being fully rational, which 
involves a reflection concerning the all-things-considered desirability or 
appropriateness of the action. It is noteworthy that in some of his later works 
Frankfurt’s account lays a certain emphasis on second-order desires. To be 
responsible for Ф-1п2, it is sufficient to desire having the desire to Ф, provided that 
the former, second-order, desire is based on a previous practical reflection 
concerning the desirability of the latter: the agent is responsible because he came 
to have the desire to desire to Ф as a result of a reflection about whether the desire 
to ® is worth having. Therefore, the question addressed in the reflection is mainly 
‘should I desire to ®?’ Its focus is a desire — whether or not one should have it. In 
the Chrysippean account, by contrast, the focus of the reflection is on action. As 
we have seen, the question it addresses is ‘Is it appropriate for me to (given the 
present circumstances)?’ 

This difference between the two authors, however, is only superficial. Under 
logical analysis, the two kinds of reflection emerge as mutually equivalent. In 
Stoic doctrine, the appropriateness of an action is tantamount to its desirability. An 
activity Ф is appropriate (каӨўкоу) relative to a living being L if and only if Ф- 
ing is in accordance with the nature of L. Given the normative force of nature in 


41 Although the importance of there being such a reflection is not emphasized in the original 1969 
paper ‘Alternate possibilities’, it does becomes a key element of the theory developed in ‘Freedom of 
will’. See below. 

42 Second-order desires become central to Frankfurt’s theory of responsibility in ‘Freedom of will’ 
and ‘Identification and wholeheartedness’. 
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Stoic doctrine, is appropriate relative to L just in case it is desirable for L to 0. 
So, the question raised by the Stoic agent ‘Is it appropriate for me to Ф?’ becomes 
‘Is it desirable for me to ®?’, which entails and is entailed by the question ‘Should 
I desire to ®?’ entertained by the Frankfurtian agent. 

A further point of similarity holds between the role given to fate in the 
Chrysippean argument and the role of Maria's device in the thought-experiment 
we have been discussing. 

One clear implication of the doctrine is that it has been impossible all along 
that we do not act as we actually do. This impossibility follows directly from the 
thesis that-everything that occurs is fated. So, just as Maria 1s there to ensure that 
Jake complies with a certain pattern of behaviour, likewise Stoic fate ensures 
that we comply with what is due to happen, which includes our actions. The 
Stoic simile of the dog tied to the cart reported by Hippolytus,^ is a further 
piece of text that we can read along these lines: the dog is bound to follow the 
cart, whether he wills or not. In both Jake's case and the case of the Stoic dog, 
there is something like an invincible power that would prevent them from not 
performing the actions they actually make, if they were to try not to perform 
them. 

To complement these remarks, I should like to explore two disanalogies 
between the theories. I shall begin by describing what they consist in and, then, 
submit that they are less substantive than they appear to be. 

In orthodox Stoicism, fate — the invincible power alluded to above — is 
something that operates from within us. Fate is not some kind of external obstacle 
that would thwart our eventual inclination for acting otherwise.^ The idea is 
rather that the very structure of the agent's inner constitution — which is not itself 
determined by external factors alone (see section 3.3) — prevents him from actually 
choosing or acting otherwise. The notion of external coercion 1s by no means at 
issue.“ 

In contrast with this view, the invincible power in Frankfurt-type thought- 
experiments is arguably external to the agent. In the example discussed earlier, it 
is Maria who would have prevented Jake from choosing and acting otherwise, had 
he shown the slightest inclination to do so. The intervention on Jake’s psychology 
would have had an external origin. 


4 This is an important element of the Stoic theory of values. On this issue, see DL 7.107 and E 
2.85, 13-86, 4 (SVF 3.494; LS 59B). 

* See DG 571, 11-16. Cf. Cleanthes ap. Epictetus, Ench. 53.1 and ap. Seneca, ep. 107.10. For 
discussion see Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 351—7. 

45 In Chrysippean Stoicism, it is not the case that, when fate actually prevents us from assenting or 
acting otherwise, fate is acting upon us from outside. Chrysippus' position would be, rather, that it is 
our inner constitution — which is given to us by fate (see N 105, 9-10) — that prevents us from assenting 
or acting otherwise than we actually do. In Epictetus, for example, who is presumably not departing 
from Chrysippus on this issue, it is the nature of intellect — @to1s ths Óótxvotas — and the nature 
of the rational soul (D 1.28.1—5) which prevents the sage from not assenting to clear impressions. 

4 We find in Nemesius’ report the suggestion that there could be cases where our impulses are 
thwarted by external obstacles whose presence is fated (N 105, 10—11). But even in such cases the 
thwarted impulse itself would be fated (cf. 106, 1-3). 
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The second disanalogy has to do with the idea of activity. In a Frankfurt-type 
thought-experiment such as the one I have proposed, the invincible power that 
prevents the agent from acting otherwise is factually inactive, and only 
counterfactually active. If, but only if, Jake had shown the slightest inclination for 
voting for X, Maria would have intervened. But Jake did not show any such 
inclination. This has no parallel in Chrysippean theory; on the contrary. According 
to the doctrine, fate is active in the factual case as well. We are told that the things 
that occur ‘through’ (ôté) us — which are those that depend on us — are brought 
about by (016) fate. It could hardly be doubted that the preposition 016 carries in 
this instance the connotation of actual agency. 

How significant are these two disanalogies? Do they reveal a substantive 
disagreement regarding the nature of responsibility? I venture to say that they 
don’t. In fact, they may be construed to reveal just alternate strategies to avoid the 
threat of external coercion. But they do not carry any significant difference as to 
how the nature of responsibility itself is understood. In the Frankfurt-type thought- 
experiment we discussed, the invincible power that prevents Jake from choosing 
and acting otherwise is external. The threat of external coercion is avoided through 
the notion that that power is factually inactive. In the Stoic doctrine, by contrast, 
the power is factually active. In this instance, the threat is avoided through the 
notion that the power is internal. In either case, there 1s no external coercion. And 
this, when coupled with the crucial fact that the agent acts on the basis of an all- 
things-considered practical reflection, is held by both theories to be the 
explanation of the agent’s responsibility for the action. 

To end, one final remark is in order. The Chrysippean theory examined in this 
chapter does not state a necessary condition for responsibility. It does not say that 
only those agents who act on the basis of a fully rational impulse are responsible. 
The theory states merely a sufficient condition. Jf the action is preceded by this 
type of reflection, then, despite predetermination, the agent is responsible. Thus 
people who act without having previously gone through a reflection of this sort 
may still come out as responsible. Chapter 6 is devoted to studying how the Stoics 
justify the ascription of responsibility to these people. 


Chapter 5 


The Three Compatibilist Theories 
of Chrysippus 


We have assumed that the Stoic compatibilist theory from DF 13 and N 35 is 
Chrysippean. The present chapter argues that there is no conclusive reason for 
thinking otherwise, and compares this theory to two other Chrysippean 
compatibilist theories. One of them, we have already examined in some detail. 
It is the theory from F 43 and NÀ 7.2.11, which was designed to refute the 
incompatibilist 'externalist objection': if the world were governed by 
determinism, everything we do would, in fact, be fully determined by external 
factors alone. The other theory, which modern scholars have also attributed to 
Chrysippus, has not been mentioned so far in this book. It states that, in spite 
of determinism, an individual action may be contingent in a sense that the agent 
may either perform it or not at a specific time. Implicit in this theory is the 
contention that, in some cases at least, determinism is compatible with the 
freedom to do otherwise which incompatibilists standardly regard as a 
condition sine qua non for responsibility but also as incompatible with 
determinism. In the course of this chapter I shall refer to these theories as Ts, 
T,, and 1, respectively. 

The first three sections are devoted to tackling the issue of the attribution of T3. 
Although in DF 13 Alexander does not refer by name to the author of T; (any more 
than he names his opponents anywhere in DF), in N 35 Nemesius mentions 
Chrysippus along with other Stoics. This is evidence that Chrysippus himself is the 
author of the argument and that the other Stoics in question were simply following 
him. Despite Nemesius' indication, however, some recent scholars have 
questioned this attribution. I take issue with this interpretation by questioning the 
arguments adduced for supporting it. We shall see that Та complements Т; as part 
of a single strategy against Aristotelian incompatibilism. 


5.1 The Dispute over the Authorship of T; 


In recent times, the issue of the attribution of T4 has motivated a considerable 
amount of scholarly controversy. Its Stoic provenance has not been challenged. 
The question is whether it is early, and Chrysippean, or late. Although Nemesius 
is quite explicit in attributing Тз to ‘Chrysippus, Philopator, and many other 
famous <Stoics>’: 
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those who say these things (they are Chrysippus and Philopator and many other famous 
«Stoics»)! 


it is not agreed by all — and it is sometimes even expressly denied — that 
Chrysippus is its originator. We may distinguish three main lines of interpretation: 


(А) Т; is a theory designed by Chrysippus himself. The reference by Nemesius 
to Philopator et al. is evidence that Chrysippus' compatibilist views persisted 
almost unchanged throughout the development of Stoicism at least until 
Philopator (first half of the second century AD). Admittedly, Тз differs in 
important respects from compatibilist theories that we know to be Chrysippean; 
T; and Т, are precisely two cases in point. But these differences may very well 
reveal complementary doctrines. 


(В) Та, as formulated in DF 13 and N 35, was probably not designed by 
Chrysippus himself. Nonetheless, it does not contain any philosophical element 
that is not virtually present in the early Stoicism of Chrysippus. So even though 
the originator of Та is perhaps not Chrysippus himself, its actual originator (it 
may be Philopator) did not introduce any substantial innovation in Stoic 
compatibilism. 


Of these two lines of interpretation, the former is the more widespread. Those 
who have adopted it include von Arnim,? Long; Amand,* Reesor? and Botros.$ 


! № 105, 12-13: oi тадти Agyovtes (eiocl ôè vOv XrowóOv Xptvornnds te Kai 
Didonatwp Kai AA oL moddol Kai Лоџпрот). One of the MSS has sioù 68 tv отолкоу oi 
тодта A€yovtes omitting Xpvoinnds te kai ФіЛолбтор Kai GAAOL nodol Kai Acum pot. 

2 1 interpret his inclusion of the relevant passages Кот DF 13 and N 35 in the ‘Chrysippi 
Fragmenta’ of the SVF (2.979 and 2.991, respectively) as evidence that he thinks they reflect views that 
are either entirely Chrysippean or derived from Chrysippus. 

3 See ‘Stoic determinism and Alexander of Aphrodisias De Fato (i—xiv)’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie 52 (1970), 247-68 at 268 n. 4 and ‘Freedom and determinism in the Stoic theory of human 
action’, in Problems in Stoicism (London, 1971), 180 n. 27 (= p. 196). In LS 1, 392-4, Long and Sedley 
also use DF 13 and N 35 to shed light on early Stoic compatibilism. 

^ See Fatalisme et Liberté (Amsterdam, 1973), 560-64 devoted to N 35. Amand claims that the 
source for chapter 35 of N (and in fact for the whole of chapters 29 to 41) is a Peripatetic commentary 
on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics hostile to Stoicism, and that the attack levelled by Nemesius himself 
against the Stoics may be reflecting this source. Amand attributes the Stoic views themselves that are 
attacked (that is, Тз) to ‘l’école de Chrysippe’. 

5 See 'Necessity and fate in Stoic philosophy', in J.M. Rist (ed.), The Stoics (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles-London, 1978). Reesor does not address expressly the question of the attribution, but DF 13 
is given a prominent place in her discussion (see p. 187), which is primarily about Chrysippus and early 
Stoicism. 

6 See ‘Freedom, causality, fatalism and early Stoic philosophy’, Phronesis 30 (1995), 274—304 at 
esp. 283. Botros does not tackle the issue of attribution either. But the fact that she mainly discusses 
early Stoicism, and uses DF 13 to shed light on Chrysippean compatibilism, would suggest that she 
regards Та as Chrysippean. 
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But we also find some scholars who have defended (B). Three examples are 
Sharples,’ Frede? and Inwood.? 

In opposition to (A) and (B), there is a third line of interpretation. It was 
defended by Theiler,'? but has been recently given a new impetus by Bobzien.!! 


(C) Та should definitely not be attributed to Chrysippus. It is a theory that 
reflects a late Stoic compatibilist doctrine that — if taken as a whole — 
substantially differs from anything Chrysippus may have proposed. T4 was 
designed by late Stoics, and notably Philopator, to cope with objections raised 
by Middle Platonists late in the first century or early in the second century AD, 
who forced the discussion of causal determinism and responsibility to a 
different level, alien to the disputes between early Stoics and their rivals. 


In what follows, some reasons will be provided for thinking that this extreme 
position is unfounded. Although we cannot know for certain, given the state of the 
evidence, that Chrysippus was indeed the author of Тз, there are dialectical and 
philosophical reasons for believing that the correct interpretation 1s (A) and, in any 
case, for rejecting the extreme view proposed by (C). 

Before I begin, I should like to address two preliminary reasons that have been 
used to question a Chrysippean origin: the presence of Philopator's name in N 35 
and the absence of Chrysippus' name from DF 13. 


7 See ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato’, 253-6. On his view, there are no elements in Тз that 
definitely cannot be associated with Chrysippean Stoicism. On p. 256, Sharples claims that the 
formulation of the principle of same causes-same effects in DF 13 and N 35 ‘may be that of Philopator’ 
(his emphasis), but claims that 'it is not however necessary to suppose that his position differed 
materially in this respect from that of Chrysippus’. See also his ‘Schriften’, in PJ. Wiesner (ed.), Der 
Aristotelismus bei den Chriechen 3: Alexander von Aphrodisias (Berlin, 2001), 552. I return to this 
issue in section 5.2. In Cicero, On Fate, 191, he attributes Тз to Chrysippus. 

5 See 'The dramatization of determinism: Alexander of Aphrodisias' de fato', Phronesis 27 (1982), 
276-98 at 276—7. Frede suggests that Alexander (and Nemesius?) is reporting the views of a Stoic 
contemporary who maintained a stronger determinism than Chrysippus' and did not always understand 
the 'refinements' of earlier Stoic compatibilism. But she observes, in accordance with the overall 
argument she develops in the article, that ‘there is, of course, the problem of our sources’ historical 
accuracy and fairness’. She strongly suggests that the non-Chrysippean elements that are apparently 
present in DF 13 may be due to a distortion by Alexander for polemical purposes. On this question, see 
R. Salles, ‘Categorical possibility and incompatibilism in Alexander of Aphrodisias’ theory of 
responsibility’, Méthexis 11 (1998), 65-83. 

? See Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 88—91. Inwood is perhaps the strongest advocate 
of the view that T; is originally early Stoic, but that it is intentionally distorted by Alexander and Nemesius 
for polemical purposes, which explains — on Inwood’s view — the presence of (supposedly) non- 
Chrysippean elements in DF 13. Inwood returns to this claim, with the same emphasis, on p. 252 n. 8, 

I^ According to W. Theiler, “Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre’, in О. Gigon et al. (eds), 
Phyllobolia fiir P. von der Mühl (Basle, 1946), Тз departs from Chrysippean compatibilism insofar as 
the former but not the latter presents humans as instruments of fate. However, against Theiler, see 
Chrysippus ap. Epictetus in D 2.6.9. For discussion see Long, ‘Freedom and determinism in the Stoic 
theory of human action’, 180 n. 27. 

!! See “The inadvertent conception and late birth of the free-will problem’ and Determinism and 
Freedom, chap. 8. More specific references will be given as we proceed. The reasons adduced by 
Bobzien differ from those given by Theiler. 
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The reference in N 35 to Philopator and his treatise Peri heimarmenés has been 
taken as one reason (among several others, which I also discuss further) for 
denying Chrysippus’ authorship.? The argument runs as follows: (i) Philopator is 
a rather obscure Stoic of the early second century AD (his intellectual prime being 
located somewhere between 80 and 140) in contrast with Chrysippus who was 
much more famous than Philopator even in the second century. Therefore (ii) 
Nemesius would not have mentioned Philopator's name along with that of 
Chrysippus if Nemesius were reporting directly from the works of Chrysippus. If 
so, then (iii) the source used by Nemesius was Philopator's treatise, which he even 
explicitly mentions at the end of his report at 106, 9—10. In consequence, (iv) this 
is relevant for thinking (among other reasons) that Philopator, rather than 
Chrysippus, is the originator of T;. Given this conclusion, an explanation is needed 
of why Chrysippus is mentioned at all by Nemesius as one of the advocates of T3. 
The explanation offered is that (v) Philopator presents himself as a follower of 
Chrysippus, but he does so not because he draws on Chrysippean ideas, but just to 
enhance the status of his own doctrine even though his compatibilism substantially 
differs from Chrysippus'. 

This highly conjectural argument is convincing up to, and including, step (111). 
But the crucial inference from (11) to (iv) is invalid insofar as (v) is unfounded. 
Nemesius’ inclusion of Chrysippus in the list of the advocates of T; may well have 
been motivated by the presence in Philopator's treatise of a quotation from 
Chrysippus and an explicit reference to his authorship, in which case Philopator 
might have been reporting Chrysippean views that he himself, along with other 
prominent Stoics, fully endorsed without reservation.? This could explain 
satisfactorily why Nemesius refers to Т; as a theory defended by ‘Chrysippus and 
Philopator and many other famous <Stoics>’. In consequence, the presence of 
Philopator's name in this list is not all by itself a reason for thinking that T; is not 
Chrysippean. 

The absence of Chrysippus' name from DF 13 (and indeed from the whole 
treatise) has also been taken as positive evidence against the Chrysippean 
authorship of Тз.!* Two separate reasons are given for taking it in this way. First, 
there are works of Alexander where he does mention Chrysippus by name when 
he expressly discusses his views. An example of this is the treatise de mixtione.'? 
Thus, if the views discussed in DF 13 had been Chrysippean, Alexander would 
have mentioned him by name. Second, there was a practice in antiquity of not 
citing the name of living persons in criticism — a practice that Alexander used to 


12 See Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 368—9. 

3 J entirely agree with Bobzien in Determinism and Freedom, 368: ‘when we have different 
philosophers named but a written work of only one of them, it is more likely that the given information 
stems from that book — especially when it is later’. My concern is just that the book from which the 
information stems may be reporting one of the other philosophers especially when he is an especially 
prominent one. 

14 See ibid., 369. 

5 See, for example, mixt. 213, 7; 216, 8 and 14. Other examples are given by Sharples in 
Alexander. . . On Fate, 19 n. 120. 
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обѕегуе.!6 Therefore, the views Alexander reports in chapter 13, and criticizes in 
chapter 14, must belong to a contemporary Stoic school or author rather than to 
Chrysippus himself. 

Against this line of argument, however, it should be noticed that in DF 
Alexander does not even mention the Stoics by name. In consequence, his failure 
to mention Chrysippus is no evidence against his authorship. And there is a good 
reason why Alexander does not mention the Stoics. It has to do with the political 
context in which DF was written. As Thillet observes in the introduction to his 
edition," the dedicatees of the treatise — Septimus Severus and Caracalla (164, 3) 
— were admirers of Marcus Aurelius and sympathetic to Stoic philosophy in 
general. Alexander's dedication is probably a sign that he wanted to please the 
emperors in return for having been recently appointed to the chair of Aristotelian 
philosophy at the school of Athens. To openly lambaste the Stoics in DF would 
have been against his own intentions and interests in those particular 
circumstances. This may explain why Alexander does not mention by name either 
the Stoics as a school or any individual Stoic philosopher, and does not imply that 
Alexander did not regard Chrysippus as the originator of T;. 

To conclude, the presence of Philopator's name in N 35 and the absence of 
Chrysippus' name from DF 13 are not evidence that the theory is late. 


5.2 The Differences between T, and T4 


Та differs substantially from what we know with some certainty from other sources 
about Chrysippus' compatibilism and, in particular, about the theory reported in F 
43 and NA 7.2.11 which I have called “Т,’. This could weaken considerably the 
case in favour of the attribution of T; to Chrysippus. Given the differences between 
Тз and T;, runs the objection, he cannot be the author of both, but given that he is 
indeed the author of T,, then he cannot be the author of Та. Against this objection, 
I shall argue that the differences between the two theories do not reveal 
disagreements between them. Therefore, they do not represent any good reason for 
denying that Chrysippus is the originator of T3. 

(1) First, we find in T; the statement of a principle of regularity — “same causes, 
same effects’ — which is absent from T;. But although T; does not contain an 
explicit statement of the principle, the notion itself of regularity-based 
determinism is certainly present in early Stoicism. As we have seen in Chapter 2, 
it is constitutive of the early orthodox doctrine of everlasting гесштепсе.! Let us 
compare T; and the doctrine of everlasting recurrence in some detail to see that, 
and how, they both imply the principle of regularity. 


'6 On this specific issue, see also Frede, “The dramatization of determinism’, 277. 

7 P. Thillet (ed.), Alexandre d’ Aphrodise. Traité du Destin (Paris, 1984), Ixxviii and Ixxxii-xc. 

I8 In addition, see J.B. Gould, ‘The Stoic conception of fate’, Journal of the History of Ideas 35 
(1974), 17—32 at 18—19, and Sharples, ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato’, 256: on their view, the 
principle is virtually contained in early statements of the determinist position, and notably in the early 
doctrine of fate. 
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A crucial contention made by T; is that for any actual causal relation r in which 
a set of causal conditions c brings about an effect e, (a) r is necessary, and its 
necessity derives from the impossibility of a situation where c obtains, but e does 
not; which implies that (b) e will obtain in every possible situation in which c does. 
These two elements are conspicuous in Alexander's report of Тз.! In the course 
of an argument to the effect that ‘nothing of the things which are brought about by 
each thing in accordance with its proper nature . . . can be otherwise’, (a) and (b) 
are illustrated though an example. First, ‘it is not possible for the stone, if it is 
released from some height, not to be carried downwards, if nothing hinders’. This 
corresponds to (a), for it appeals to the impossibility of a situation where the 
conditions for the stone's downwards motion obtain, but the motion itself does not. 
Second, given the stone's weight ‘whenever the external causes which contribute 
to the natural movement of the stone are also present, of necessity the stone is 
moved in the way 1n which it is its nature to be moved'. This, on the other hand, 
corresponds to the possibility-based conception of regularity used in (b). The 
relevant part of the Greek text (DF 181, 18—30) 15 worth quoting in full: 


<émel yàp» ... yívevav ӧё và DM’ ék&ovou угубџеус катй THV oike(av 
pov, xà HEV оло Aí00v Kate тђу A(O0vu, và 5’ оло лорда катй тђу лороз 
кої тй оло CoU катӣ тђу боох, OVSEV HEV TOV KATA THY оікєїау qoiv 
оф’ екфотор үуорёуоу óóvaoO0aí qao bAAWS Éxev, GAA’ Ékaotov TOV 
YUVOLEVWV OT’ AVTAV yivecOar KATHVAYKAOLEVWS, KAT’ KVAYKHV OV тђу 
ек Bias, GAA’ ёк тоб pH óóvaoO0ai tÒ ST TEMLKOS OUTWS (бутоу TOV 
лертестотоу TOLOUTWV <WS> KOUVATOV ALT р MEPLEGTAVAL) TOTE GAAWS 
TOS кої LT) OUTWS кудус. рӯте yàp тоу AíOov, ei ало BYous &qoeOstn 
Tivos, ббусобал рў фереосбал кбто punóevoós &umoóíCovtos: TO «yàp» 
Варбтпто рёу Éyevv avtov Ev атф, тобтту ð’ eivai <тђу> тўѕ тотабттѕ 
Kivijoeos кота Qoi <aitiav>, OTaV кої và EEWHEV aiti và TPOS THY 
Kata Qóoiv Kkivnow тд Лідо ovvtedodvta парў, 26 буаүктѕ tov A(Oov 
wS TEMUKEV ФЕреобал. 


«For since» . . . the things that are brought about by each thing come about in accordance 
with its proper nature — those by a stone in accordance with that of a stone, those by fire in 
accordance with that of fire and those by a living creature in accordance with that of a living 
creature — nothing of the things which are brought about by each thing in accordance with 
its proper nature, they say, can be otherwise, but each of the things brought about by them 
comes about compulsorily, in accordance not with the necessity that results from force but 
«with that» resulting from its being impossible for that which has a nature of that sort to be 
moved at that time in some other way and not in this, when the circumstances are such as 
could not possibly not have been present to it. For it is not possible for the stone, if it is 


I? For Alexander, see below in the main text. For Nemesius, see № 105, 18—21 ‘When the same 
surrounding causes are present, as they claim, it is fully necessary that the same things come about, i.e. 
given that these things have been so allotted from eternity it is not possible that at some time «they 
come about» in this way, whereas at another time they come about in а different way’ (t@v avt@v 
одао у перуестукбтоу, Os Qao abvot, Tioa &váykn TÈ HOTA yiveoOar, кої оок оћбу 
TE TOTE LEV OUTW, лотё бё GAAWS yevéoDar Sim TO EE ai vos OUTWS &nokekAnpooO0at 
ta o). 
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released from some height, not to be carried downwards, if nothing hinders. Because it has 
weight in itself, and this is the natural cause of such a motion, whenever the external causes 
which contribute to the natural movement of the stone are also present, of necessity the 
stone is moved in the way in which it is its nature to be moved. 


Now, we also find a version of T3’s (i) and (ii) in everlasting recurrence. If a set of 
causal conditions c brought about an effect е in the present cycle, then (1) the 
causation of e by c is necessary in virtue of the impossibility of a cycle in which c 
obtains but e does not, which implies that (ii) e will have to ensue in every possible 
future world-cycle in which c obtains. It is important to recall that the principle of 
'same causes, same effects' in question here is not hypothetical (cf. section 2.3). The 
idea is not that if the same causes were repeated, they would bring about the same 
effects (meaning that it does not matter whether the causes will ever be repeated); 
the idea is rather that when the same causes are repeated in the next cycle (meaning 
that they will be repeated), they will bring about the same effects. To make this 
explicit, we may complement (i') and (ii') with something like (iii): ‘and, as a 
matter of fact, c will obtain in every future world-cycle'. Now, is this a difference 
between the principle of regularity in the doctrine of everlasting recurrence and in 
Тз? The question requires a cautious answer. For if we go back to T; we observe that, 
as far as the texts are concerned, the theory may well be referring to transcyclical 
regularities and, hence, to non-hypothetical ones.? For this reason, it would be 
wrong simply to assume that the principle of regularity is not the same in both 
theories and, therefore, that the principle in Тз has not an early origin. 

(2) Next, Та offers a definition of the notion of what depends on us (tò €@' 
питу), which spells out in general terms what it is for an activity to depend on us: 
"They say that what happens «by fate and» through us depends on us’ (Aéyovoiv 
ёф’ Tjuiv eivai tO «0mxÓ те ts elpapuévns» vyivóuevov «xol» ðr’ 
Tu O v).?! This has no parallel in T,, where we find instead the term ‘depends on 
us’ (in nostra potestate) being applied to particular activities without an explicit 
general definition of what it is for an activity to depend on us. Again, this 
difference is no conclusive evidence that the origin of T; is not Chrysippus. 

First, the use of the phrase 'through us' (used in the definition given by T4 of 
what depends on us) in the field of ethics is not late but early: it is found in 
Aristotle to refer, as in Тз, to activities for which we are morally responsible.” 


20 For a transcyclical reading, see Long, ‘Freedom and determinism in the Stoic theory of human 
action’, 188-9. On Long’s reading, ‘given the same external situation and an absolutely identical 
human character then at time t in cycle p action x is the same as the action performed in cycle p/ at 
time ¢/’. Thus, ‘the theory does not say anything which is relevant to action now. It denies the 
possibility of acting differently at the identical point in the next cycle.’ See also Bobzien, Determinism 
and Freedom, 373-4: ‘If we take the phrase “the same” literally (exempting only the factors of time 
and space), we can say that within Stoic physics it is very unlikely that the same situation concerning 
a cause and its circumstances will ever occur twice — except perhaps in the next world-cycle.' 

?! See DF 181, 14. For discussion, see section 4.1. 

22 See EN 1111b23-4, 26; 1112a30-b4, b27. What occurs through us is identified by Aristotle as 
that which we (ought to) deliberate about, and for which we are, therefore, morally responsible. This 
is acknowledged by Bobzien in ‘The inadvertent conception and late birth of the free-will problem’, 
168 and n. 63. 
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Second, the technical use of the phrase in Тз — indicated by the fact that Тз, in 
contrast with Aristotle, defines the notion of what occurs ‘through us’ in terms of 
more basic notions (see section 4.1) — may be due to an anti-determinist critic (and 
perhaps to Alexander and Nemesius) rather than to the Stoic source they are 
reporting, namely Philopator? But it would not follow from this that Тз is alien 
to Chrysippus: it is perfectly possible that T; is nothing but a formalization by 
Philopator, couched in his own technical terminology, of ideas originally put 
forward by Chrysippus, just as in modern science later scientists often formalize 
earlier theories without adding any substantive claims of their own to these 
theories. 

(3) The third major difference between T; and Т, lies in the specification of the 
internal cause of what depends on us. In Ti, the nature of the internal cause in 
humans is introduced through an analogy. The analogue of the cylinder's power to 
roll in Cicero's report at F 43 is the ‘force’ of the mind and its ‘own nature’ (suapte 
vi et natura). As we saw in section 3.3, this has been interpreted in at least two 
different ways: as the peculiar quality (ií 016119) of the agent, which is 
exclusive to each individual agent, or as a set of qualities that is common to a 
certain type of character. In T5, by contrast, the internal cause is the use of a 
capacity that is common to a// humans. In other words, T; specifies the internal 
cause by appealing to human nature (thv r]uevépav фбаљу),“ whereas T, does 
not. This difference, however, does not imply that the two theories contradict each 
other. As I shall argue, it merely derives from the fact that T; and Т are addressing 
different objections. 

Т, is set out to address the 'externalist objection’. It seeks to show why 
determinism does not imply that everything we do is ultimately determined by 
external factors alone. This is shown through the much stronger thesis that most of 
the behaviour of objects in general is not so determined. The generality of this 
thesis explains why T, establishes an analogy between the behaviour of cylinders 
and the acts of assent of humans. But even though this analogy is the main axis of 
the argument, the goal of T; explains why the theory also concentrates upon 
differences between persons and between inanimate objects. In the case of 
persons, for example, if different persons react differently to the same impressions, 
the make-up of one's mind is relevant for the explanation of our reactions and, if 
so, these cannot be determined by external factors alone. 

Тз, however, addresses a different question and a different opponent. The target 
of the theory is no longer the externalist objection, but the libertarian claim that 
responsibility requires the dual capacity to do otherwise at the time of action. The 
strategy Тз employs against this claim consists in showing that reason, in the form 


23 As has been suggested by Sharples and Long. See respectively ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias, De 
Fato', 254 n. 124, Alexander of Aphrodisias. On Fate, 143 and 'Stoic determinism and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias De Fato (i—iv)', 268. According to Sharples, the use of the phrase 'through us' is a 
reflection of anti-determinist criticism. Bobzien (Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy, 378 
n. 47), and also, apparently, Sharples himself (‘Schriften’, 552) take issue with this view. This, however, 
is not evidence that Т; is late. See my third reason. 

24 See N 106, 3-4. For this idea in DF 13, see section 4.1. 
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of prior examination of impressions, is sufficient for responsibility and does not 
presuppose any form of dual capacity to do otherwise. But given that reason as a 
capacity is not exclusive to certain kinds of persons, it is natural for Т; to focus not 
on differences within the human species, but on human nature in general. This 
explains why Тз specifies the internal cause of human action in terms of a capacity 
that defines human nature in general, instead of appealing to a difference between 
types of person. 

Thus, T; and T; do differ in their specification of the internal cause of what 
depends on us. But this difference derives from the fact that they intend to rebut 
different objections and, for this reason, they do not contradict each other. In 
consequence, there is no reason to suppose that, because of this difference, a single 
author — Chrysippus — cannot be the originator of both.?5 

(4) Finally, a fourth major difference is this: T, argues that the causal production 
of activities that depend on us involves only one external factor, namely a 
‘triggering’ cause; Тз, in contrast, mentions two external factors — a triggering 
cause and the absence of external obstacles. Does this difference imply that T, and 
Тз depart from each other regarding the causation of what depends on us? І shall 
argue that it does not, and that the reason it does not is that Т, and Т; are dealing 
with two different types of activities that depend on us. 

The example given by Т, — assent — implies that the types of activities it 
concentrates upon are mental: they are activities which occur in the agent's mind 
(animus). To be sure, assent does require that an impression occurs. And its 
impressor is often external. But someone's acts of assent cannot be hindered by 
external obstacles in that person's environment. When I am about to assent to an 
impression, the Stoics believe, there is nothing external to me at that time that can 
by itself prevent me from doing so.76 Our acts of assent, when they occur, are 
sufficiently caused by the combination of the occurrence of an impression and our 
inner nature. Nothing else is required. However, in contrast with T,, T; 
concentrates on the example of walking, which is not a mental activity.? Stoic 
walking surely requires underlying mental phenomena, such as an act of assent 
and a corresponding tensile motion of the mind's breadth (see section 3.2). But 
walking involves, in addition, the motion of the limbs. And this kind of motion 
can be hindered by external obstacles. Consider a different example of an activity 
that involves the motion of the limbs. Lucille, who is now sitting on a chair, forms 
the impression that it is appropriate for her to stand up. She assents to the 


25 Also in relation to the internal cause, a further reason for contending that Chrysippus could not 
be the author of both theories is that Та claims that activities that depend on us involve a previous 
practical reflection concerning the all-things-considered of an action — something that has no parallel 
in Tı. But this difference is not a reason for denying a Chrysippean origin for Тз. For Та posits this 
reflection as a mere sufficient condition for responsibility. The theory does not say that actions that do 
not involve such a reflection are not responsible. Therefore, it leaves room for situations where one acts 
unreflectively but is nevertheless responsible for the action, as I explain in the next chapter. 

26 This thesis is prominent in Epictetus. See notably D 1.6.40, 1.17.20—27, 4.1.68—9. On this issue, 
see Dobbin, 'Prohairesis in Epictetus', 132-3 and Long, Epictetus, chap. 8. There is no reason to 
suppose that Epictetus is here departing from the early Stoics. See M 8.396-8. 

27 See N 105, 10—12. For discussion, see sections 4.1 and 4.2. 
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impression, exercises the corresponding impulse for standing up, and thereby 
causes her mind's breadth to undergo a certain tensile motion. Whether Lucille 
will actually stand up or not depends on whether her external environment at that 
time allows her to perform the motions of the limbs required for standing up. If 
she happens to be tied to the chair, she shall not stand up. And if that happens, she 
cannot be held responsible for not standing up. So it is because the example given 
by T; is of an action that involves the motion of the limbs, that the activities the 
theory regards as responsible are described as requiring the absence of external 
obstacles. 

I have shown in this section that none of the major differences between T4 and 
Т; is evidence that T; is not Chrysippean.”8 Although they are all substantial, Тз 
as a whole is fully consistent with what we know of Chrysippus' compatibilism. 


5.3 Т; and Aristotle 


I now turn to a different kind of reason for thinking that Т; may be early. A 
central argument for a late attribution is that Т; is not responding to an early 
position but to an Aristotle scholar of the Middle Platonist period, who was 
active in the late first century or early second century Ap.?? Being a response to 
a Middle Platonist position, Chrysippus himself cannot be the author of T;. 
Now, the thesis that the target of T; is this late Aristotle scholar is argued on the 
basis of two central theses: (1) the target attacked by T; has to be an 
incompatibilist position according to which responsibility requires the specific 
dual capacity to do otherwise (that is, the dual capacity to do otherwise at the 
time of the action); but (ii) such an incompatibilist position only arose with this 
Aristotle scholar, not earlier. As I explained in the previous chapter, I agree with 
(1). But I now want to show that (ii) 15 wrong. The claim that responsibility 
requires the specific dual capacity to do otherwise is already present in 
Aristotle, who seems to have been perfectly aware of the problem of 


28 There are at least two other major differences that I have not discussed. One of them relates to 
the scope of fate. In T5, fate encompasses all causes, including the internal one (see section 3.1 for 
discussion), whereas there are elements in F 42-4 that may suggest that fate encompasses only the 
network of antecedent external causes. I did not discuss this apparent difference, as Bobzien herself 
shows in great detail (and convincingly) that F 42-4 is consistent with the hypothesis that fate 
encompasses all causes. See Determinism and Freedom, 301—14. The second difference I did not 
discuss is the absence from T3 of the cylinder analogy. There are, however, three passages outside DF 
13 which strongly imply that the set of examples used by T; to illustrate the concept of something that 
occurs ‘through’ an object originally included the analogy. See chapters 11 at 179, 12-18; 19 at 189, 
20—23; and 36 at 208, 20—25. For discussion of this issue, see Sharples, 'Alexander of Aphrodisias, De 
Fato', 255. 

29 See Determinism and Freedom, 359 and sections 6 and 7 of “The inadvertent conception and late 
birth of the free-will problem’. According to Bobzien, the Middle Platonist conception attacked by T3 
is mainly the one referred to in chapter 34 of N, which defines what depends on us in terms of what is 
‘in equal parts’; cf. ‘that which admits in equal parts of our being capable of doing both it and its 
opposite’ (ест, дё Entons evdexdpevov 6 сотб те duvapeOa Kai TO футуке еуоу AUTO). 
Cf. 114, 21-2, with examples at 114, 24—115, 3. 
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responsibility and determinism.? The early Stoics may not have read 
Aristotle's school treatises. But the presence of that claim in Aristotle shows 
that the issue was already debated in the early Lyceum. And we cannot discard 
the possibility that the early Stoics knew of this debate, and that, in reacting to 
this debate, they defended the view that Aristotle himself happened to oppose. 
I return to this question at the end of this chapter. Let us see first why we 
already find in Aristotle both the concept of a specific dual capacity to do 
otherwise and the idea that this capacity is required for responsibility. 

Aristotle’s theory of responsibility is developed in chapters 2, 3 and 5 of the third 
book of EN and chapters 6, 8 and 9 of book two of EE. His discussion centres on 
the concept of voluntariness (тд гкобатоу) – a notion that is intimately related to 
that of responsibility. In fact the two notions are presented as materially equivalent 
to each other in the opening lines of EN 3.1: we are responsible for an action ® that 
we performed (that 15, susceptible to being praised or blamed for having performed 
it) if and only if we ®-ed voluntarily. Aristotle's concept of voluntariness is full of 
subtle distinctions and, hence, extremely complex. One of its central elements, 
though, is simple: we acted voluntarily (or responsibly) only if it depended on us to 
perform the action or not?! And in Aristotle’s view, an action's depending on us 
requires that the agent should have the dual capacity either to perform or to refrain 
from performing it. Let us consider the evidence in some detail. 

Although Aristotle does not offer a formal definition of what it is for something 
to depend on us, he maintains that: 


For where it depends on us to act it also depends on us not to act, and vice-versa.*? 
And also that: 


Of possible things, then, there are some such that we deliberate about them . . . «and» 
these are the things the doing or not doing of which depends on 15.33 


A possible interpretation of these claims is that the things that depend on us are 
individual actions at particular times, and that an individual action depends on me 
only if I can not perform it at that time.?^ The capacity of acting otherwise 


30 Even though he may not have addressed the problem as systematically as the Stoics and later 
incompatibilists did. On this question, see Sharples, Alexander of Aphrodisias. On Fate, 4—7 (cf. R.W. 
Sharples, ‘Aristotelian and Stoic conceptions of necessity in the De Fato of Alexander of Aphrodisias', 
Phronesis 20 (1975), 247-74 at 264—7) and Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 245-7 (cf. xiii). 

31 See EN 1135a23-8 and EE 122557—10 and 122630-32. 

32 EN ]113b7-8: év ois үйр ёф' riv tO лрбттеу, кой tÒ pÀ прастету, кої èv 015 
TO pf], кої TO vat. 

3 EE 1226a20-28: ёст 5% тфу dvvat@v Kai eivat Kai pt та Lev toLradta Bote 
губехеодол BovAsóoaocO0ai пері avdt@v ... tadta Ò’ ёотіу оба ep’ iv &ovv лрббол 
À рў прббол. 

34 Aristotle's own term for ‘capacity’ in connection with action is Óóvaptis tod movetv (‘capacity 
for doing’), This capacity is not restricted to humans because it does not presuppose rationality. What 
is specifically human (because it presupposes rationality) is the capacity for doing otherwise. See 
especially Met. 0.5 at 1047b35-1048a10. 
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required for responsibility is relative to a moment of time and to a specific 
situation that includes the agent's internal state at that time. But these passages are 
ambiguous. For they may also be read as implying that the dual capacity required 
for responsibility is not relative to individual actions at particular times, but to the 
range of actions that are available to the agent in his lifetime. The difference may 
be illustrated through an example. If I am in prison now I do not have the specific 
dual capacity of either staying or not staying in my cell: I simply cannot go out 
now. Yet I may have now the general capacity of either staying or not staying in 
my cell: provided that I am not sentenced to life imprisonment, going out of my 
cell is something that I will actually do at some time in the future and, thus, an 
action that falls within the range of actions that are available to me in my lifetime. 
For this reason I now possess the general, but lack the specific, dual capacity to do 
otherwise. The interpretation of Aristotle according to which the passages above 
do not refer specifically to the specific capacity to do otherwise was first proposed 
in modern scholarship by Richard Loening and has been defended by Bobzien 
herself. However, I believe that there is evidence elsewhere for thinking that for 
Aristotle responsibility does require the specific capacity to act otherwise. 

Evidence in favour of this view has been given by Richard Sorabji.? I should 
like to focus on a further passage, whose implications for this issue have not been 
fully explored. The passage occurs in chapter 9 of de interpretatione. 

A central element in Aristotle’s discussion of future truth in int. 9 is his denial of 
determinism understood as the thesis that ‘everything is and comes to be by 
necessity’ (лбута eive кої yiyvecOar éE &váykns, 18b30—31). In particular, 
Aristotle holds that future states and events are not yet predetermined and, hence, 
inevitable. Now, it is important to notice that the kind of determinism he wishes to 
deny about the future is specific, that is, the future states and events whose necessity 
Aristotle denies are not temporally undetermined but determined. To use his own 
example, it is neither necessary nor impossible that there should be a sea battle 
tomorrow. Now, one of the reasons Aristotle gives against specific necessitation 
occurs in lines 19a7—11 and 18—19: 


For we see that what will be has an origin both in deliberation and in action, and that, in 
general, in things that are not always actual there is the possibility of being and not 
being; here both possibilities are open, both being and not being and, consequently, both 
coming to be and not coming to be. Many things are obviously like this . . . Clearly, 
therefore, not everything is or happens of necessity.?? 


3 See, respectively, chapter 18 of R. Loening, Die Zurechnungslehre des Aristoteles (Jena, 1903) and 
Bobzien, “The inadvertent conception and late birth of the free-will problem’, 140. Bobzien claims that 
Aristotle is systematically ambiguous as to whether he is referring to the general or the specific capacity. 

36 See Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 223-41. 

3 брдџеу yap От Eotiv &pxi| TOV &£oouévov кої ATO Tod PovAEtecBar Kai бло 
tod прбЁої vv, xai bt. SAws Éoviv év tois ph dei Evepyovor то Suvatov eivar Kol prj, 
Ev ois бёрфо évó£yeva кой TÒ eivai кої TO uÀ eivat, Bote кой tò угубобол Kai тӧ LA 
yevéoOar Kai TOAAG Hiv SHAG 2оту обтоѕ Éxovta ... фауерду бра STL OLY ќлаута 
ee бубүктѕ ott’ Бату ovte yiyvetat. 
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The argument holds that something's having the dual capacity of either being or not 
being, or of either coming to be or not coming to be (a capacity that is involved in 
deliberation according to Aristotle),? is compatible with its being necessary. And 
the necessity in question is specific, as we have seen. Now we know that if the dual 
capacity at stake were general, it would be compatible with specific determination, 
as is shown by the jail example that I offered earlier. And there is no reason to 
suppose that Aristotle was unaware that they would be compatible. Therefore, the 
dual capacity that he intends to link in this chapter of int. with deliberation must be 
specific. This is important for our present purposes because it shows that it is the 
specific capacity to do otherwise that Aristotle requires for responsibility. As a matter 
of fact, the dual capacity presupposed by deliberation — which int. 9 shows to be 
specific — is precisely the one at stake in his characterization of what depends on us.*° 

There is one proviso to Aristotle's incompatibilism. But it does not constitute 
by any means a substantive concession to the compatibilist. The proviso is that 
when my character becomes deeply ingrained I may no longer have the dual 
capacity of acting otherwise than I do, not even the general one: there are actions 
which are no longer in the range of actions available to me from now оп“! But 
although character may necessitate a certain pattern of behaviour, the resulting 
actions may be nonetheless responsible, especially if I was earlier in life in a 
position to refrain from performing each of the individual actions that determined 
my character. My current responsibility depends on my earlier possession of the 
specific dual capacity for alternative actions. 

Aristotle's views on responsibility, according to which it requires the specific 
capacity to do otherwise, turn him into an incompatibilist diametrically opposed to 
Та and, thus, into a suitable candidate for being the target of the theory. This rebuts 
the claim that Chrysippus could not have been the author of the theory because the 
position it rejects only arose later in antiquity. 


38 See 18b32-3. I discussed this claim in section 1.2. 

39 Consider another example. Waking up before dawn and waking up after noon are both in the 
range of actions that are available to me in my life span; but this is compatible with holding that my 
waking up before dawn on Monday was necessitated (I had to catch an early plane) and that so was my 
waking up at noon on Saturday (I went to bed at 9 o'clock in the morning after a long party). 

40 As is implied by EN 3.3 and its context. Notice that for Aristotle an action may depend on me 
(and be voluntary) even though it is not based on prior deliberation. Aristotelian responsibility 
presupposes the (specific) capacity to act otherwise although this capacity does not necessarily 
presuppose actual deliberation: it only presupposes rationality. See, for example, Met 0.5. 

^! See EN 3.5 1114a12-21. 

42 Notice, however, that the gist of Aristotle's argument at 1114а12-21 may be something like: 
‘even if one were to concede to the determinist that character may reach a point from which it becomes 
a necessitating cause, this would not affect responsibility in the least'. If so, Aristotle would not be 
actually endorsing the deterministic premise that character may necessitate; he would be merely 
conceding it for dialectical purposes. For discussion, see the second of David Furley's Two Studies in 
the Greek Atomists (Princeton, NJ, 1967) and the polemic between R. Curren, J. Roberts and S. Everson 
(in, respectively, *The contribution of Nicomachean Ethics 111.5 to Aristotle's Theory of Responsibility', 
History of Philosophy Quarterly 6 (1989), 26-77; ‘Aristotle on responsibility for action and character’, 
Ancient Philosophy 9 (1989), 23-47; and 'Aristotle's compatibilism in the Nicomachean Ethics’, 
Ancient Philosophy 10 (1990), 81—104). 
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T; is a Chrysippean theory according to which specific determinism is compatible 
with the specific capacity or possibility to act otherwise. Assuming that Тз is also 
Chrysippean, the present section undertakes an examination of how these theories 
relate to each other. 

The two main sources for T, are Boethius, in Ar. int. 2.234, 27-235, 4 and DL 
7.75 (LS 38D). I quote the latter: 


Further, some things are possible, some impossible, and some necessary, some non- 
necessary. Possible is that which is capable of being true and which is not prevented by 
external factors from being true, such as Diocles is alive. Impossible is that which is not 
capable of being true «or is capable of being true but is prevented by external factors 
from being true», such as The earth flies. Necessary is that which is true and is not 
capable of being false, or is capable of being false but is prevented by external factors 
from being false, such as Virtue is beneficial. Non-necessary is that which both is true 
and is capable of being false, and is not prevented by external factors from being false, 
such as Dion is walking. 


The notion of ‘something’ (presumably, a proposition: &&tc[u«) that is ‘capable’ 
of being true or false — a notion that Chrysippus inherited from Philo the 
Dialectician (late fourth century ВС)“ — is notoriously obscure. But some scholars 
have suggested that, in the case of actions, it may refer to the intrinsic physical 
fitness of an agent for performing a certain action. Thus, Z Ф is capable of being 


5 "Ew те тб реу oti Óuvavá, và 6’ &dUvata: Kal và рёу avayKaIa, và Ó' оок 
&vayxaia. Suvatov реу TÒ ÈTIÖEKTIKÒV tod &ANOGEs eivai, TOV EKTOS UÙ Éévavtiovuévov 
eis TO GANGES eivai, oiov Ç AvokAfjs: &dUvatov 68 6 uý got блубекикду tod &An08s 
eive «fj ёлидектькӧу pév Волту và Ò’ Extds ато Evavttodtar npòs tò &AnO8s eivar>, 
oiov 1) үй intatar. ќуаүкоїоу 66 ёотіу ónep &AnO&s Sv оок Éotw ёпібектікӧу тоб 
Weddos eivai, f| блубекткдбу HÉV ёоті, và ё’ Extds аото Evavtrodtar npós TO Weddos 
eivai, otov т бретђ Mgedet. оок фубуколоу 66 ёотіу 6 Kai &AnO£s EatLV Kai феббог 
оїбу те eivai, TOV ёктӧѕ UNdeV гудутоодебуоу, oiov TO перулатећ Afwv. The sentence 
in brackets is needed to preserve the interdefinability of the four notions as in Stoic. rep. 1055D—F (see 
M. Егеде, Die Stoische Logik (Göttingen, 1974), 107-17). For discussion see LS 2, 234 and Bobzien, 
Determinism and Freedom, 112 n. 40 and 119-22. 

44 Philo's own modal system is reported in Boethius, in Ar. int. 2.234, 10-22: Philo enim dicit 
possibile esse quod natura propia enuntiationis suscipiat veritatem . . . eodem autem modo idem ipse 
Philo necessarium esse definit quod cum verum sit, quantum in se est, numquam possit susceptivum 
esse mendacii. Non necessarium autem idem ipse determinat quod quantum in se est possit siscipere 
falsitatem. Inpossibile vero, quod secumdum propriam naturam numquam possit suscipere veritatem 
(in Bobzien's translation: ‘Philo says that «a proposition» is possible which is capable of truth 
according to the proposition's own nature . . . In the same way Philo defines that which is necessary as 
that which, being true, as far as itself is concerned, can never be capable of falsehood. That which is 
non-necessary he determines as that which, as far as itself is concerned, is capable of falsity; and that 
which is impossible as that which according to its own nature, can never be capable of truth’). See also 
Alexander, in Ат a. pr. 184, 6-10; Philoponus, іл Ar a. pr. 169, 19-21; and Simplicius, in Ar. cat. 
195.31–196.6. 

45 See, for example, Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 78—9 and LS 1, 235. 
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true if I am fit, or strong, enough to ®; and it is capable of being false if I have the 
physical strength to refrain from ®-ing. As for the other condition — being or not 
being prevented by external factors (та, 2ектоз) from being true or false — it refers 
to the presence or absence of factors external to us that either prevent us from 
acting in a certain way or force an event or state to take place at us. In contrast with 
the former condition, the latter is an innovation of Chrysippus.*é 

The non-necessity of a proposition in this modal system is compatible with 
there being necessitating causes for the event in question. Consider a situation 
where my action is to stand still. I now have the intrinsic fitness required for 
walking and nothing external prevents me from doing so. Therefore, the 
proposition 7 stand still now is non-necessary in the sense envisaged by this modal 
system. Yet, my standing still is causally necessitated, namely by the whole 
rational process by which I came to the conclusion that I should remain still and 
that caused me to act accordingly. In other words, the proposition J stand still now 
is non-necessary in Chrysippus' modal system, even though my action is, at the 
same time, necessary in a causal sense. In fact, as has been hypothesized in recent 
scholarship, there seems to be two kinds, or at least senses, of necessity in 
Chrysippean Stoicism.” One sense is that required by the modal system just 
described, whose aim, as I shall argue in some detail later on in this section, is 
twofold: (1) to establish that some states and events that are counterfactual at all 
times are nevertheless possible; (ii) to preserve the interdefinability of the four 
central modal notions. It follows from (i) and (ii) that a factual action whose 
opposite is counterfactual at all times but possible is, thereby, non-necessary.* 


46 The two conditions are quite independent from each other: I may have the physical strength 
required for breaking a jewel and be prevented from doing so by external factors (for example, if the 
jewel is kept in a bank-vault). Although the use of the second condition to define the four concepts is 
an innovation of Chrysippus, it was already alluded to by Philo as something that is relevant for the 
definition of the possible. See Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Ar. a. pr. 184, 6-10. As a criticism of 
Diodorus, Philo claimed that something which is capable of being true is possible 'even if it is 
prevented from coming about by some necessary external factor’ (kav únó vivos ЕСодеу 
&vaykaíou ђ угубодај KeKwAvpévov). Thus understood, the mere capacity of being true is 
obviously a very weak requirement for something to be possible. Chrysippus' own definition of the 
possible, whereby he expressly takes issue with Philo on this question, is a midway position between 
the extremely strong position of Diodorus and the extremely weak one adopted by Philo. 

47 See Bobzien (Determinism and Freedom, 136-43). She detects two kinds of necessity in 
Chrysippus: one is ‘cosmological’ and is associated with the causal necessity of fate; the other is 
‘logical’ in that it refers to one of the four interdefinable modalities. Bobzien has shown that this 
distinction is reflected in Chrysippus’ terminology. He reserved the term ‘necessary’ (&v&vx7|) to refer 
to causal necessity and restricted the term ‘that which is necessary’ (tò &va vkaiov) to refer to logical 
necessity. For further discussion of this particular point, see M.B. Papazian, 'Review of Susanne 
Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy’, Ancient Philosophy 21(2) (2001), 227—31 at 
227-8 and Brennan, ‘Fate and free will in Stoicism’, 271—5. 

48 Some scholars have argued that Chrysippus' four notions are not meant to be interdefinable. See 
notably M. Mignucci, ‘Sur la logique modale des Stoiciens', in J. Brunschwig (ed.), Les Stoiciens et 
leur logique (Paris, 1978) (cf. K. Algra, Concepts of Space in Greek Thought (Leiden, 1995), 289 n. 
75). I agree with Bobzien (Determinism and Freedom, 120) that the close correlations between DL 7.75 
and Stoic. rep. 1055D-—F are strong evidence against Mignucci's position. 
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The other sense of necessity is that required by Stoic causation, according to which 
an effect is necessitated by its cause — an idea that Chrysippus never contradicted 
and that goes back, as we know, to Zeno: “1 is impossible that the cause be present 
yet that of which it is the cause not obtain’ (&Óóva tov 6’ eivai tò рёу attiov 
Tapetvar, od 6бЕ ёотіу аїтіоу ph bónápxew).9 Thus, a factual event 
necessitated by its cause may nevertheless be non-necessary from the point of 
view of Chrysippus' modal system. There is no contradiction as long as we bear in 
mind that these are two different kinds or senses of necessity that were not meant 
by Chrysippus to be equivalent to each other.?? 

On the other hand, the core of T; is a sufficiency thesis according to which a 
fully rational impulse suffices for responsibility. To be responsible for my action, 
it is enough that I act on the basis of a fully rational impulse for this action. It is 
not required in addition that I had the specific capacity to do otherwise. The 
action's being based on a fully rational impulse is deemed by the doctrine to be 
sufficient on its own for holding the agent responsible for the action. This is why 
T5 and Aristotle are diametrically opposed. 

This sufficiency thesis apparently indicates a significant difference between Тз 
and T». For one influential interpretation of T, has been that it is not only a modal 
system, but also a theory of responsibility, according to which responsibility 
requires the specific capacity to do otherwise. This interpretation finds a 
particularly straightforward formulation in LS: 


If I want to claim credit for not smashing the jewel, I must in particular show that it was 
possible for me to smash it in the sense that I had the opportunity to do so. I must show 
(a) that it is breakable, and by someone with my strength (intrinsic fitness), and (b) that 
[external] circumstances did not prevent me – it was not a thousand miles away, ог 
locked up in a bank-vault.>! 


Someone who adopts this interpretation of T; may try to explain away the 
difference between T; and Т; by arguing that the sufficiency thesis in Т; is 
implicitly qualified, that is, tacitly restricted to cases where I did have the specific 
opportunity to act otherwise. What would really be intended by T; is this: my 
acting on the basis of a fully rational impulse is sufficient for my responsibility for 
the action in those, but only those, cases where I had the physical strength to act 


49 Zeno ap. Stobaeus, E 1.138, 16–17 (SVF 1.89; LS 55A). 

50 The concepts of causal necessitation and of ‘logical’ necessitation, however, are not exclusive. 
They do overlap. In fact, there is a special class of causally necessitated states or events that are 
*necessary' in Chrysippus' modal system, namely, those that are subject to full external necessitation, 
as described in Chapter 3. Think of an event that takes place at me in virtue exclusively of causes that 
are external to me (for example, my being kidnapped on Monday). Now consider the proposition that 
asserts the ocurrence of this event (7 am kidnapped on Monday). In Chrysippus’ modal system, this is 
a true proposition and one that is ‘prevented by external factors’ from being false (the external factors 
being the ruffians who kidnapped me). In consequence, and for this reason, the proposition is 
‘necessary’ in that system. 

31 See LS 1, 235 (cf. 393). See also Reesor, ‘Necessity and fate in Stoic philosophy’, 201; Sorabji, 
Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 78-9; Long cited by Botros in ‘Freedom, causality, fatalism and early 
Stoic philosophy’, 282; and Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, chap. 3. 
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otherwise in that situation and there were not external obstacles preventing me 
from doing so. With this qualification Тз does not depart from T, after all. 

I believe, however, that this deflationary interpretation of T4 is inadequate for 
two reasons. On the one hand, there is an argument from silence that tells against 
it. There is no evidence either in Nemesius’ report or in Alexander's that T; is 
intended by Chrysippus to be qualified. Although arguments from silence tend to 
be weak, it has a special strength in this particular instance. The existence of T; is 
the only historical reason one can have for supposing that T; is implicitly qualified. 
Therefore, one assumption that would have to be made by someone who argues 
that Та is so qualified is that it must be consistent with T». But this is a petitio 
principii. In order to show that Тз is consistent with Т», it is not enough to assume 
that it must be. The second reason is that the very statement in N 105, 10-11 of the 
sufficiency thesis does not fit well with the deflationary interpretation. It would be 
at least odd that T, asserted that a fully rational impulse guarantees by itself that 
the corresponding action entirely depends on its agent (téAeov em’ piv), if 
what it really meant is that it is only qualifiedly sufficient for responsibility. In 
consequence, I conclude that T4 is not implicitly qualified: it does not mention 
either the fitness to act otherwise or the absence of external obstacles to the 
alternative course of action, because it does not regard them as relevant for 
responsibility. 

If T3’s sufficiency thesis is not qualified, as I think it is not, but T; were a theory 
of responsibility, we would have to conclude that Chrysippus changed his mind 
regarding the nature of responsibility and, in consequence, that the two theories 
reflect different stages of a development in his philosophical system. To avoid this 
conclusion, and to end this chapter, I shall argue that T; may not be a theory of 
responsibility at all. 

The modal system that T» introduces is meant as a revision of the modal system 
of Diodorus Cronus, leader of the Dialectical School (died c.284 Bc). The full 
system is only reported by Boethius (in Ar. int. 2.234, 22-6): 


Diodorus determines that «a proposition» is possible which either is or will be «true», 
is impossible which, being false, will not be true, is necessary which, being true, will not 
be false, and is non necessary which either is now false or will be false.’ 


Diodorus' system does not either state or imply that everything factual (or every 
true proposition) is necessary. On the contrary, it explicitly maintains that there 
may be things that are factual and yet contingent, namely those that will cease to 
be factual at some point^^ The system, however, does not leave room for 
possibilities that are forever counterfactual. For it implies the idea, dubbed by 


3 Cf. Cicero, F 17; Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1055E; Epictetus, D 2.19.1; Alexander, in Ar a pr. 183, 
34—184, 6; Philoponus, in Ar. a. pr. 169, 17—19; and Boethius, in Ar. int. 2.412, 16-17. 

5 Diodorus possibile esse determinat, quod aut est aut erit, impossibile, quod cum falsum sit non 
erit verum; necessarium, quod cum verum sit non erit falsum, non necessarium, quod aut iam est aut 
erit falsum. 

54 This is well brought out by Bobzien in Determinism and Freedom, 106—107. See also LS 1, 234. 
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Lovejoy the ‘Principle of Plenitude’,* according to which all genuine possibilities 
must at some time be realized. So given that a proposition is possible if and only 
if it either is true or will be true, 7 do not is impossible unless I either now or 
at some later time. As Alexander reports (in Ar. a. pr. 184, 2—4): 


According to him [that is, Diodorus], / am in Corynth comes out as possible if I were in 
Corynth or, at any rate, if I were going to be. If I were never to be «in Corynth>, it would 
not be possible either «that I be there».^ó 


Chrysippus perceived this implication as a shortcoming of Diodorus' system. As a 
result of this he redefined the possible, together with the other three correlative 
concepts in such a way as to preserve determinism but leave room for such 
possibilities. Why did Chrysippus perceive that implication as a shortcoming of 
Diodorus' system? In other words, why did he think it important to preserve 
possibilities that are forever counterfactual? One reason may have been the 
following. The inexistence of possibilities that are forever counterfactual rules out 
the existence of specific alternate possibilities for actual states or events. In 
particular, it rules out the specific dual possibility to act otherwise for factual 
actions: if I Ф at t, my not Ф-іпе at t is forever counterfactual (even if I Ф at some 
other time) — but if this means, as Diodorus thinks, that it is impossible that I do 
not Ф at 1, then, certainly, I lack the capacity, or possibility, of either ®-ing or not 
Q-ing at f. But Chrysippus, as I explain below, considered it important, for 
metaphysical reasons, that there be specific alternate possibilities for our actions, 
and also that these possibilities be consistent with causal determination. It is for 
this reason that he modified Diodorus' modal system and, in consequence, that he 
sought to refute the argument by which Diodorus wanted to establish his own 
notion of possibility, namely the ‘Master Argument’ .?? 

It is controversial, however, that Chrysippus also intended T; as a theory of 
responsibility (either legal or modal). The modal notions it defines, and the notion 
of specific dual capacity to do otherwise it entails, are not presented by the theory 
itself as related to the concepts of responsibility and of what depends on us, 
contrary to what is generally assumed? In the one place where we find a 
discussion of Stoic views that connects what depends on us with the possibility of 
acting otherwise,? it is not clear whether the connection is made by ће Stoics 


5 See A. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 52 . 

56 tò yàp Еде Ev KopivOw үғуёсӨол Sduvatov Kat’ adtdv, ei einv èv KopívOo, Ñ et 
пбутоѕ pédo ёсєодол: ei ё рў yevotynv, ob5é Suvatov ту. 

57 The amount of secondary literature on the Master Argument (0 корзебоу Абүоѕ) is vast. For 
a comprehensive account of the modern discussion, see Gaskin, The Sea Battle and the Master 
Argument, 217-81. On the specific issue of Chrysippus’ refutation of the Argument, see Gaskin, op. 
cit., 297—305 and S. Bobzien, Die Stoische Modallogik (W ürzberg, 1986), 105-13. 

58 In addition to Long and Sedley (LS 1, 235 and 393), see Dobbin, Epictetus, 66; Bobzien, 
Determinism and Freedom, 97 and 119; and Brennan, ‘Fate and free will in Stoicism', 265. 

5» See DF 33 at 205, 10-11: ‘what depends on us is such as to be what it is possible to happen by 
us and not’ (tò тотобтоу ёф’ iv, 6 Suvatov LH’ Nav yevéoO0a te Kai uý). Bobzien 
(Determinism and Freedom, 106; cf. 144—5) claims that Cicero implies in F 12-14 that Chrysippus’ 
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who are reported or is rather a reflection of Peripatetic views that slipped into the 
discussion.? Furthermore, one source reports a Stoic argument that expressly 
denies that the connection holds.$! So it may be doubted whether Chrysippus, or 
indeed any Stoic, ever thought that responsibility requires the specific capacity to 
act otherwise (or the specific contingency of our actual actions). In consequence, 
we may reasonably suppose that T? is not a theory aimed at imposing a necessary 
condition for responsibility. 

Bearing this in mind, the function of T; in Chrysippean compatibilism may have 
to complement Тз for rejecting the conclusion of an incompatibilist argument. The 
argument is as follows: 


(1) if our actions are subject to specific necessity, we lack the specific capacity 
to act otherwise; 


(2) to be responsible for an action, we must have had at the time of the action 
the specific capacity to act otherwise. 


Therefore, 
(3) responsibility is incompatible with specific determinism. 


The strategy used by Chrysippus was to reject the conclusion by casting doubt on 
each of the premisses, one by one. He did not take issue with the validity of the 
argument, but with its soundness. And he used T; and T; precisely for this purpose. 

To tackle the first premiss of the argument, Chrysippus had to design a modal 
system that could leave room both for the specific capacity to act otherwise and 
for the specific necessitation of our actions. Diodorus’ modal system was 
compatible with determinism, but was unable to leave room for the specific 
capacity to act otherwise. It rules out possibilities that are forever counterfactual, 
and these, as we have seen, are presupposed by the specific capacity to act 
otherwise. Diodorus' system, therefore, posed a threat to any determinist wishing 
to deny the first premiss of the argument above. This is why Chrysippus proposed 
а new modal system, Т, that could replace Diodorus’ in that it could accommodate 


modal system was intended to leave room for the ёф’ piv. I do not see that this is implied anywhere 
in the passage. 

60 As is shown by Sharples and Zierl (see, respectively, Alexander of Aphrodisias. On Fate, 168 and 
Alexander von Aphrodisias. Über das Schicksal (Berlin, 1995), 220). Bobzien takes this passage as 
evidence that the Stoics linked what depends on us with the Chrysippean possibility of acting 
otherwise. See Determinism and Freedom, 392. 

61 See DF 26 at 196, 25-197, 3. Bobzien (Determinism and Freedom) contends that the view 
attacked by the Stoics in chapter 26 of DF differs from the view asserted in chapter 33. The onus of 
proof being on her side, she argues that the difference stems from a supposedly substantive difference 
between (а) the notion of something that it is possible (6vvatév eivai) for someone to do, used in 
chapter 33, and (b) the notion of something that the person is capable of doing (6Nvac0a1), used in 
chapter 26. However, she does not prove (nor do I see how it could be proved) that this difference is 
Stoic. 
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both the specific capacity to act otherwise and the specific necessitation of factual 
actions. 

As for the philosophical question of how effective is Chrysippus' response to 
the first premiss, we may notice that as long as the incompatibilist opponent 
behind the argument above does not beg the question by defining counterfactual 
possibility in terms of that whose factual opposite lacks necessitating causes, T; is 
perfectly compatible with the idea that everything factual is causally necessary. It 
is important to stress that Aristotle himself never comes close to asserting that by 
definition one can only have the specific capacity (or possibility) to act otherwise 
in the absence of necessitating causes for what we actually do. According to the 
central account of capacity (6Uvapts) that we find in Met. 0.5, he merely says 
that the capacity for doing (Óó vanis tov mxoveiv) involves a certain internal state 
of desire (namely a desire or ópe&is) in combination with a certain state of the 
external environment, which includes the absence of ‘external obstacles’ (rà 260) 
KWAUOVTa) to the action. The connection in Aristotle between the specific 
capacity to act otherwise and indeterminism is meant as a substantive claim — a 
claim that he makes in a central passage of int. 9 (see section 5.3) and that T,, I 
suggest, shows to be wrong. 

The aim of Тз, by contrast, is to question the second premiss of the argument, 
which states that responsibility requires the specific capacity to act otherwise. 
According to Та, this assumption is questionable, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter. If we follow this interpretation of the two theories, there is not any 
contradiction between them. For T; is very likely to be a theory that is not positing 
that capacity as a necessary condition for responsibility. Thus, T; and T4 seem 
rather to complement each other as two different weapons against the soundness 
of a single argument. 

As for the argument itself, it has its roots in Aristotle. To be sure, it is not 
attested as a whole anywhere in his works. Each of its premisses, however, 
expresses views in which he positively believes and that are central to his logic and 
his ethics. The argument above is a reconstruction and a synthesis of how ће 
would have reacted if pressed on the issue of compatibilism. In this respect, the 
argument is Aristotelian both in spirit and in doctrine. If Chrysippus was reacting 
to this argument, which is possible, T; and Т; emerge as theories whose target is 
Aristotle's incompatibilism. We cannot know in detail how the two theses of the 
argument reached Chrysippus. In particular, was he arguing against an early 
peripatetic who, in contrast with Aristotle himself, put the two theses together in 
the form of an argument? If he was, was he aware that the argument is 
Aristotelian? That 1s, did Chrysippus actually perceive himself as an adversary of 
Aristotle on this particular subject? Or was Chrysippus simply addressing two 
theses that were ‘in the air’ and that would have incompatibilist consequences if 
put together? Important though these issues are for the history of early Stoic 
philosophy, they should not divert us from the simple fact that the combination of 


€ Premiss (1) is implied in int. 9 at 19а7—11 and 18—19. And premiss (2), as I have argued in 
section 5.3, is implicit in both EN 3.5 1113b7-8 and EE 2.10 1226а20—28. 
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T» and Тз is a philosophically sensible response to an argument that is Aristotelian 
both in spirit and in doctrine, and that a good grasp of the details of Aristotle's 
position helps understand why Chrysippus developed these two theories to defend 
compatibilism. 

The reconstruction just offered is conjectural. Given the state of the evidence, 
however, rival interpretations are equally so. And they are also less plausible. If we 
assume that the aim of T; is to state a necessary condition for responsibility, and 
want to avoid the conclusion that Chrysippus changed his mind regarding the 
nature of responsibility, we have to suppose either that (i) the sufficiency thesis in 
T5 is implicitly qualified and restricted to cases where the agent has the possibility 
to act otherwise, or that (ii) T4 is later than Chrysippus. Neither option is 
satisfactory for reasons that I have already mentioned. As for the very idea that the 
aim of T; is to state a necessary condition for responsibility, it is disputable on 
textual grounds. 

To end, let me explain why I called the three theories ‘Tr’, Ту, and "Та. The 
sub-indexes are meant to state a logical order among them. T; and T; are two 
complementary theories that were put together in order to question a single 
incompatibilist argument. But T; is, in a certain sense, logically prior to Тз because 
the issue addressed by T; is, also in a certain sense, more basic than that addressed 
by Та: the former deals with the metaphysical problem of whether determinism 
allows us to act otherwise and in what sense; the latter deals rather with the ethical 
and psychological problem of whether our ascription of moral responsibility to a 
person is justified given that person's reasons for acting іп a certain way. As for Ti, 
it is logically prior to T», albeit in a different sense: the issue addressed by Т, is 
more critical than that addressed by T;. In contrast with T2, whose aim is to tackle 
the problem of whether determinism allows one to act otherwise, T, deals with the 
problem of whether determinism allows one to contribute at all to the causal 
production of one's actions. 

I now turn to a theory of responsibility designed to complement Тз, but which 
only arose with Epictetus. 


Chapter 6 


Epictetus on Responsibility 
for Unreflective Action 


One important thesis we have encountered in our examination of Stoic 
compatibilism is that an action is morally responsible if the agent acted from a fully 
rational impulse. This is an impulse based on a previous all-things-considered 
reflection on the desirability of the action. If I do perform this reflection, I formed 
the conviction that the action was worth performing; more importantly, the 
conviction is based on argumentative reasons. Given those reasons, I regard myself 
as justified in having acted as I did. It is because of this, the theory claims, that my 
acting from a fully rational impulse is sufficient for responsibility. The theory in 
question, ‘T3’, is reported by Alexander of Aphrodisias and Nemesius of Emesa and 
I have argued in the previous chapter that it is Chrysippean. 

This final chapter is devoted to complementing the account of responsibility 
offered by Тз. An important element of this theory is that acting from a fully 
rational impulse is just a sufficient condition for moral responsibility. The theory 
does not hold that, in order to be responsible, the agent must have acted from a 
fully rational impulse. Thus, Тз leaves ample room for justified ascription of moral 
responsibility to agents who did not act from this sort of impulse or, if you like, to 
agents who acted unreflectively. The present chapter takes up the task of 
investigating how to justify the ascription of moral responsibility to such agents. 
Although Epictetus agrees with Тз on the thesis that the kind of reflection it 
envisages for fully rational impulses is sufficient for responsibility (see section 
4.3), his distinctive contribution to Stoic theories of responsibility resides in 
complementing T; with this missing account. 

In his discussion of the problem of moral responsibility in unreflective action 
Epictetus does not espouse the idea that if I behave badly, but unreflectively, I am 
thereby exempt from responsibility and hence blameless. The core of the argument 
he offers is the thesis that I am responsible for the action because I am responsible 
for my unreflectiveness or ‘precipitancy’ (пролетећо). The argument proceeds 
on the basis of a normative account of human nature. In Stoicism, the notion that 
nature in general, and human nature in particular, has a normative force goes back 
to the earliest orthodox Stoics.! But it is in Epictetus that the connection fully 


! See notably Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus ap. Stobaeus in E 2.75, 11—76, 8 (LS 68B) and 2.77, 
16—27 (SVF 3.16; LS 68А). For discussion, see О. Striker, ‘Antipater and the art of living’, in M. 
Schofield and G. Striker (eds), The Norms of Nature (Cambridge, 1986); LS 1, 398—401 and 406-10; 
and C. Gill, Greek Thought (Oxford, 1995), chap. 5. 
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emerges between the normativity of human nature and moral responsibility. I will 
refer to Epictetus’ argument as the ‘Normative Argument’ for responsibility. 

The structure of the Normative Argument is as follows. (1) The activity that 
consists in critically examining our impressions before eventually accepting them 
is an activity that is in accordance with human nature. Now, (2) activities that are 
in accordance with human nature are activities that one ought to perform; and (3a) 
if one fails to carry out an activity that one ought to perform, one is genuinely 
blameworthy. More particularly, (3b) if I fail to examine my impressions critically 
before acting, I am blameworthy. Hence, (4) if I behave badly because I acted 
unreflectively, I am blameworthy for the action; for in that case my 
unreflectiveness cannot count as an exculpating factor for my bad behaviour. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. Section 6.1 presents Epictetus’ 
analysis of the most salient features of the psychology of unreflective action. The 
focus of the discussion is on the difference between this psychology and the 
psychology of reflective action as described in T3. In section 6.2, I turn to 
Epictetus’ Normative Argument for the ascription of responsibility to unreflective 
agents. The discussion is based on a detailed exegesis of some Epictetan passages 
on human nature. This section is complemented in section 6.3 by an analysis of 
Epictetus’ proposed therapy for treating unreflectiveness. 


6.1 The Psychology of Unreflective Action 


In Epictetus, unreflectiveness or ‘precipitancy’ (лролётело) is a pattern of mental 
behaviour consisting in the repeated failure to reflect critically on impressions 
before reacting to them.? One of the places in his works where this phenomenon 
is brought into focus is D 1.28. Entitled by Arrian ‘That we should not be angry 
with others; and what things are great, and what small, amongst men’, this 
discourse has a double purpose: (i) to bring out the basic features of the 
psychology of action of those people whom he calls ‘maniacs’ (ољлубџеуоћ), one 
paradigm of which is Medea;? and (ii) to show that, given the psychology of these 
people, we should not be angry with them. One reason for starting with D 1.28 is 
that for Epictetus the ‘maniac’ is distinguished by an extreme precipitancy. 
Crucially, the psychology of such agents does not ever involve the critical 
examination of impressions that often, or at least sometimes, characterize most of 
us. The Epictetan maniac follows whatever impressions he forms: 


2 See D 1.28.30 (quoted below in this section), 2.1.9-10, 3.22.104, 4.1.2, 4.4.46, 4.8.1—2 and 
4.13.5. 

? See D 2.17.19-22. The analysis in 1.28 is meant to apply to the psychology of action of other 
tragic and epic heroes as well. They are all regarded as ‘maniacs’. The phenomenon studied through 
the analysis of these characters is not what we, modern readers, would characterize as madness, or at 
least as one of its varieties, namely delusion and hallucination, even though the Stoics in general, and 
Epictetus in particular, have interesting things to say about it. See M 7.244—5, 247, 249; and D 3.2.1—5. 
But the focus of D 1.28 is clearly not this phenomenon. 
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What are they called those who follow all the things that appear to them? — Maniacs.4 


Earlier in the text, in paragraph 30, Epictetus remarks that precipitancy is not 
exclusive to maniacs. There are circumstances in which most of us display some 
precipitancy, especially when we are obliged to decide on an important matter. The 
importance of the matter is so overwhelming that it constrains us to react without 
proper reflection. In such circumstances, our psychology resembles that of the 
maniac. 


But where the first and only cause is concerned of either acting rightly or going wrong, 
of happiness or adversity, or success or failure, there only do we act rashly and 
precipitately. Nowhere anything like a balance, nowhere anything like a standard, but 
something appears and I immediately perform it. 


The difference between the maniac, who constitutes an extreme case, and most of 
us would be that the former is always precipitate.5 To evince the specific features 
of the psychology of precipitate action in general, I provide a comparative analysis 
of this psychology and the psychology of reflective action as described in T3. 

As we saw earlier (section 4.3), the psychology of reflective action is structured 
as follows: 


(1) The agent R receives an impulsive impression presenting a certain course 
of action as appropriate. The content of the impression is a proposition of the 
form: it is appropriate (kaOTjkov) for те to Ф. 


(2) R does not assent straight away to the impression, but rather pauses to 
reflect on the all-things-considered appropriateness of ®-ing in the present 
circumstances. If R reaches the conclusion that ®-ing in the present 
circumstances is indeed appropriate all things considered, an act of assent to the 
impression occurs and the impulse for ®-ing is exercised. 


(3) If no unforeseen external obstacle prevents R from Ф-іпр, the impulse 
yields the action and the agent actually ®-es. The action is necessitated by the 
combination of the impulse and the absence of external obstacles. 


The psychology of precipitate action, by contrast, is structured as follows: 


(1’) As with R, the agent P forms the impulsive impression that ®-ing is 
appropriate. 


4 D 1.28.33: tives 68 A€yovtar oi лауті TO qaivouévo ќколоодобутеѕ; - Marvdpevor. 

5 ónou 68 TO лрӧтоу кої uóvov aitióv 207. TOD kavopOoó0v ў &papr&vevv, tod 
evpoeiv ў ӧосроєїу, tod atvxeiv f| ЕОТОХЕФУ, БУДФбЕ uóvov Eikatol kal пропетећ5. 
ovdapod оџотбу ti Cvoy@, ovdapod оџотбу vv kavóvi, ЛА TL éq&vr] код eo00s лото 
TO PAVE, 

6 This is in accordance with early orthodox Stoic doctrine. See Herculaneum Papyrus 1020, col. 4 
col.1 (SVF 2.131; LS 41D) and E 2.111, 18-112, 8 (SVF 3.548; LS 410): precipitancy (лроптооїо), 
or being precipitate (tò mponintetv), is a mark of the non-sage, that is, of everyone except the sage. 
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(2’) P assents straight away to the impression and exercises an impulse for Ф-іпе.7 


(3’) If nothing hinders, the impulse yields the action; in Epictetus’ terms, the 
action occurs ‘immediately’ (20005). 


The step (3’) deserves two comments. First, the clause ‘if nothing hinders’ is not 
explicit in the text. But it is safe to assume that it is presupposed. For in dealing with 
the psychology of action, Epictetus often stresses how external obstacles may thwart 
our impulses for action —an issue connected to the topic of impulse with reservation 
(ueO' олебаљреовоз). Second, the ‘immediately’ (20005) is potentially 
ambiguous. It may have either a temporal force (in the absence of external obstacles 
the action ensues immediately after assent is given to the impression) or a logical 
force (in the absence of external factors, the impulse yields the action without the 
mediation of anything else: the impulse and the absence of external factors are 
sufficient on their own for the action to take place). The former reading presupposes 
that the content of the impression involves a temporal operator referring to the present 
(for example, it is appropriate to ® now), which would be implicit in the text? As 
there is no reason to suppose that Epictetus’ analysis of precipitancy is restricted to 
situations where the impression involves this operator, the latter reading is more 
adequate as an interpretation of the present passage. If we follow the modal reading, 
both precipitate and reflective action are governed by a necessitas consequentiae. In 
either case, the action is necessitated given (1) the impulse for the action and (11) the 
absence of external obstacles. The main difference between precipitate action and 
reflective action is that the agent of the former assents to impulsive impressions 
without the prior reflection undertaken by the agent of the latter. 

To go further into Epictetus’ analysis of precipitancy, we need to look into the 
mechanism that underlies the precipitate assent to an impression. I shall argue in 
section 6.3, this mechanism is dispositional. An act of precipitate assent results 
from the combination of two factors, one of which is a disposition: (i) a first 
impression of something as good or as being the case and (ii) the disposition (2619) 
to accept as true impressions of this sort.!^ In the presence of such an impression, 


? In Epictetus’ theory of action, impulse is directed at merely appropriate couses of action 
(кодукоута), which are indifferent, as opposed to good courses of action, which are the object of 
desire proper (бреё1ѕ). This reveals a shift in the meaning of the term ‘impulse’ (òppń): in Epictetus, 
it is no longer used in the early Stoic sense to denote the highest genus of which all states of desire 
(including desire proper) are species, but in a narrower sense to denote just a species coordinate with 
desire proper. The early Stoic analogue to Epictetan ‘impulse’ is ‘selection’ (exAoy1). For the early 
Stoic classification, see, for example, D 2.6.9–10; E 2.79, 2.82, 2.86-8; and DL 7.108—109. For 
Epictetus’ heterodox classification, typical passages include D 1.4.1–2, 1.18.1—2, 3.2.14, 3.3.1—2. For 
discussion, see Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 116-19; Brennan, “The old Stoic 
theory of the emotions’ and ‘Reservation in Stoic ethics’, 150 and 172-3. 

8 [return to this topic in section 6.3. 

9 Clearly, it would not work for impressions whose content involves a temporal operator referring 
to the future (for example, it is appropriate to pay back my debtor tomorrow), for in that case the action 
would take place well after the assent. 

!? This dispositional account is explicit in D 2.18, which deals with anger. I quote and discuss the 
relevant passages in section 6.3 below. 
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the disposition is triggered off, which leaves no room for prior reflection. The 
difference between precipitate and reflective agents is that the disposition is 
stronger in the former than in the latter: in the presence of first impressions of 
things as good or otherwise valuable, precipitate agents normally cannot by 
themselves either prevent the activation of the disposition or stop its activity once 
it has been triggered off. 

To conclude this section, I wish to tackle a further question. Epictetus 
sometimes describes precipitate agents as persons who do act on the basis of a 
previous practical reasoning. If so, what does their precipitancy consist in? To 
establish that the difference in Epictetus between precipitancy and full practical 
rationality lies in a practical reasoning that is present in the latter, but absent in the 
former, we need to bring out the difference between the practical reasoning that is 
present in fully rational action — a practical reasoning defined by an all-things- 
considered reflection on the desirability of the action- and the practical reasoning 
that we find in Epictetan precipitancy. 

One precipitate person whom Epictetus presents as acting on the basis of a prior 
reasoning is Медеа.!! He deals with Medea twice in the Discourses and, in both 
places, his analysis is worth considering. 

In paragraphs 19 to 22 of D 2.17, in an argument to the effect that one should 
not be angry at her, Epictetus describes in some detail the sequence that led Medea 
to the murder of her children. His description is a free paraphrase of Medea's great 
speech in Euripides: 


It was because she was unable to endure this that Medea came to murder her own 
children. This is the action of noble spirit in this regard at least, that she had a proper 
impression of what it means to be disappointed in one's desire. "Thus', she says, 'shall 
J take vengeance on one who has injured and wronged me. Yet what shall I gain from 
putting him into such a miserable plight? How is this to be achieved? I kill the children. 
But that will be punishing myself too. Yet what do I саге? ? 


Medea is presented as having gone through an instrumental reasoning that 
connects her action to her prior decision to take vengeance on Jason. Given her 
decision — expressed in the statement ‘I shall avenge myself’ — she inquires 
deductively into how this decision may be carried out: ‘how can that [avenging 
myself] come about?’ As a result of this enquiry she reaches the conclusion: ‘I kill 
the children', which specifies the best means to avenge herself. Epictetus presents 
the action of killing her children as something whose appropriateness as a means 
to a higher goal Medea assents to. Thus her impulse for killing her children — not 


!! For a recent extensive discussion of Medea's great monologue in Euripides in connection with 
philosophical issues in moral psychology, see C. Gill, Personality in Greek Epic, Tragedy and 
Philosophy (Oxford, 1996), 216-33. 

2 Тобто кої ў Mrjdevm oby vropefvacan ТАӨЕу ёлі tO ómokveivav tà TéEKVE. 
WEVYAaAOMVAS Kata ye тодто. eixe yàp Ty Set mavtactav, ођбу ёоті то & ӨєЛє tivi uÀ 
npoxopeiv. ‘іта обтоѕ vuoprioopat тду бдукуцосутв ре кої VPploavta. Kai ví бфелоѕ 
tod KaK@s obtws ÖLAKELÉVOVL; TOs обу yévyntar; &noKtelvw рёу TÈ тёкуо. BAAR Kai 
ёра<о>тђу TILWPNOOWAL. кої тё pov БЕЛЕ; 
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mentioned in the text, but required by the action — is based on a prior reflection 
about how best to achieve a certain goal. 

So in what sense is Medea precipitate? The answer is that the prior reflection 
that supports her impulse for killing her children is not one that would count, by 
Epictetan standards, as an all-things-considered reflection about the desirability of 
this action. For one question that is relevant for its evaluation, but which Medea 
does not really address, is whether she should avenge herself in the first place. 
There is evidence for this both in the present passage and in the other place of the 
Discourses where Epictetus discusses the case of Medea. To begin with the latter 
(1.28.7), the text starts with a quotation from Euripides’ Medea 1078-79: 


Yes, I understand what evils I intend, 
but anger is stronger than my reasoning.'? 


And this quotation is followed by a brief commentary by Epictetus: 


For it 1s just this, the gratification of her anger and the taking vengeance on her husband, 
that she regards as more advantageous than the saving of her children. 


Medea is presented as someone who makes a comparative judgement in which 
taking vengeance on Jason and satisfying her temper appear as the preferred 
option, the other option being saving her children. Blinded by her anger, however, 
she does not inquire, at the time of the action, into whether avenging herself is 
really the right thing to do. The same is true of D 2.17.19-22, which I quoted a few 
paragraphs ago. To be sure, she sees there, however momentarily, a reason for not 
taking vengeance on Jason,? namely that, by killing her children, she will punish 
not only Jason, but also herself (#AAG кої ероотђу TLLWPTOOLaL). But what 
Medea wavers about is not whether she should take vengeance on Jason, but 
whether she should take vengeance on him in the way she is planning to, namely 
by killing her children. The object of her wavering is just whether the action of 
killing her children is the best means to achieve vengeance, not whether vengeance 
itself 1s the right thing to do. 


3 коў џауббуо pév ota дрёу péAAwW kaká, / боџшдоз 68 Kpefoowv TOV ÉpÀv 
BovAevpeétwv (Van Looy). 

M ба avtd тодто, то Ov yapicacBar Kai tipwptoac8ar тду бура, 
соџфоротероу TNyettar TOU OMGaL тб TEKVA. 

5 Gill (Personality in Greek Epic, Tragedy and Philosophy, 230) makes a similar point in 
connection with Chrysippus' analysis of Medea, reported by Galen at PHP 4.2.27: she assented to the 
impression that ‘it is better to take vengeance on Jason than save the lifes of her children’ with the 
awareness that the proposition is false or unreasonable. For discussion see also section 4 of M.D. Boeri, 
‘The presence of Socrates and Aristotle in the Stoic account of akrasia’, in R. Salles (ed.), Metaphysics, 
Soul and Ethics in Ancient Thought (Oxford, 2005). Also, it is possible that Medea’s wavering be 
intended by Epictetus to correspond to what Chrysippus calls an oscillation (tpo71) in his analysis of 
emotion. For Chrysippus every emotion is preceded by an oscillation of the mind between two courses 
of action. See Plutarch, virt. mor. 446F—447A (SVF 3.459; LS 650). 
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To recapitulate I have argued that Epictetan precipitancy is embodied in two 
different kinds of agents: (1) agents who accept automatically whatever first 
impressions they receive if these present a course of action as one they should 
pursue, without any kind of reflection concerning whether they should really 
pursue it; and (2) agents who do accept this kind of impression on the basis of a 
prior reasoning rather than automatically, but who, as is the case with Medea, fail 
to take into account factors that are greatly relevant for the evaluation of the 
desirability of an action. In either case, the difference between precipitancy and 
fully rational action is sharp because of the defective nature of the reasoning (if 
any) that is involved in the latter. 


6.2 Epictetus’ Normative Argument 


There is one important proviso in Epictetus’ ethics to the ascription of 
responsibility to persons in general, and to precipitate agents in particular. Given 
that the Normative Argument is an argument for ascribing responsibility to 
precipitate agents, the proviso is worth mentioning at the outset. 

An important theme in Epictetus’ ethics is that of revising the grounds of our moral 
reactions to other people. Since the ascription of moral responsibility is a moral 
reaction to other people, it is worth asking whether, and to what extent, Epictetus 
regards the practice of ascribing moral responsibility as really justified. What is it 
exactly, if anything, that needs revision in this practice according to Epictetus? As I 
shall argue, it is not the practice itself, but rather the emotions that are often involved 
in it. The idea is not that we should refrain from holding people responsible for what 
they do — praise, blame and the like being ‘Epictetus’ stock-in-trade'!6 — but that this 
practice should not be motivated by an emotional reaction on our part.!? 

Consider for instance the following two passages, which deal with precipitate 
agents. In paragraph 9 of D 1.28, Epictetus asks in connection with Medea: 


Why, then, are you angry with her, because, poor woman, she has fallen into error on the 
most important points, and, instead of being a human being, has become a viper? Why 
do you not, if anything, pity her instead, and, as we pity the blind and the lame, so 
likewise pity those who are blinded and lamed in their ruling faculties?!? 


In paragraph 9 of D 1.18 (entitled ‘That we should not be angry with those who 
fall in error’), Epictetus takes a further step by suggesting that not even pity is 
strictly appropriate as a reaction to precipitate agents: 


[6 І borrow this expression from Dobbin, Epictetus, 67. 

'7 In Epictetus’ stoicism, the reason for this is that emotion (л&005) is contrary to the ideals of 
freedom from passion and tranquillity of mind (алабдета, and &tapatia), which are central to his 
ethics as the proper focus of a good life. See notably D 1.4.3 and 27-9. 

8 c( oov XaAenaíves AUTH, OTL лелАафуттол «rj» vaAaínopos пері TOV реүѓстоу кой 
EXLS AVTL будротор yéyovev; oxi ð’, еїпер Apa, WAAAOV geeis, Ws TODS vupAoUs 
EAEOOLEV, WS 7005 YWAODS, OUTWS TODS коритата TETUPAWLEVOUS кої ATOKEYWAWLEVODS; 
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Man, if you must be affected contrary to nature at the ills of another, you should pity him 
rather than hate him.? 


Clearly, the aim of these passages is specifically to establish that our reaction to 
maniacs should not be governed by anger, hate or pity, which are emotions.? This 
is sharply different from claiming that they are not responsible at all for their 
deeds. As we shall see shortly, Epictetus' position in the Normative Argument is 
rather that their precipitancy — manifested in Medea in her failure to appreciate that 
what she did is wrong — does not exculpate them. In consequence, if maniacs are 
genuinely responsible, we are justified in ascribing responsibility to them. The 
only proviso is that this ascription should not be grounded on emotion. 

Epictetus’ Normative Argument proceeds by showing that unreflectiveness is 
'unnatural' relative to humans, as it is constitutive of human nature to examine 
impressions critically. The connection between ‘unnaturalness’ and blameworthiness, 
in turn, derives from the further thesis that human nature is normative: we ought to 
behave in accordance with what is specific to human nature; in consequence, our 
failure to do so is actually blameworthy (and hence not an exculpating factor). 

The argument begins by identifying reflection as something that is constitutive 
of human nature. As is the case in Chrysippus' Та, this thesis is developed in an 
account of the scala naturae, where the characteristics of human nature are 
identified with those characteristics that mark off humans from the lower animals. 
The distinction is that, although we ‘use impressions’ (урореда «qo vto octo v) as 
non-human animals do, we also reflect on, or ‘understand’, our use of impressions 
(napakoAoó00pev tÅ xprjoev TOV фаутасіфу).2! The gist of this distinction 
has been well described by others.? In the recent literature, a particularly detailed 
analysis of 1 may be found in David Hahm’s article ‘A neglected Stoic argument 
for human responsibility'.? The lower animals (unlike, for example, plants) base 


9 фудроле, ei оё бе, парй фбо1у Eni vois GAAotpiots kakois óvavíOeoOat, £Aéel 
aUTOV p&AAov f) piel. 

20 On pity conceived by the Stoics as an emotion, see notably Cicero, Tusc. 3.20, 4.16, 4.56 and DL 
7.111 (in Epictetus see also D 3.22.13, 3.24.43 and 4.1.45). For discussion, see Dobbin, Epictetus, 224 
and, especially, R. Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind (Oxford, 2000), 389-90, who explains that it 
is for this reason that Epictetus’ treatment of pity was suppressed in at least one of the Christian 
paraphrases of the Ench. The Christian paraphrases have been newly edited in G. Boter, The 
Encheiridion of Epictetus and its Three Christian Adaptations (Leiden, 1999). 

?! See, notably, D 1.6.18—22 (which I quote further in this section), 1.28.19-22, 2.8.5—6 and 2.10.3. 
Cf. MA 3.1. 

22 See Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 74—6; Long, ‘Freedom and determinism in the Stoic theory 
of human action’, 189-92 and ‘Soul and body in Stoicism’, Phronesis 27 (1982), 34—57 at 49-53; P. 
Hadot, La Citadelle Intérieure (Paris, 1992), 169-79 (where an attempt is made to trace back the origin 
of Epictetus’ notion of napakoAovOnots to Chrysippus); and Hahm, ‘A neglected Stoic argument 
for human responsibility'. 

23 See, especially, рр. 39-46. The central thesis developed by Hahm in his article is that Epictetus’ 
notion of ‘understanding’ (1&pakoAoD01015) is used by Origen in his argument on responsibility and 
predestination in orat. 7.1-2 (SVF 2.989). Hahm's thesis, though, is not so much that Origen’s 
argument is paralleled in detail in Epictetus' works, but rather that the crucial notion of that argument 
- the notion of леракоЛоддпаћз — has an Epictetan origin. 
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their reactions to the world on the impressions they form. But humans, unlike the 
lower animals, may critically examine and select their impressions through the use 
of reason, which in principle enables them to determine whether or not a given 
course of action is in accordance with Zeus' providential plan. 

The next step in the Normative Argument is to infer that, since reflection is 
constitutive of human nature, it is something that we ought to achieve. The 
inference leans on the claim that what is natural (kata фботу) for an entity E to 
do does not necessarily coincide with what E normally does, which can be 
unnatural (лера фовту) relative to E's nature. In the case of humans, this claim 
is coupled with the further thesis that what is natural to do is what ought to be 
done. By contraposition, what is unnatural for us to do is not necessarily what we 
rarely do, but rather what we ought to avoid. Thus, the thesis that reflection 1s 
constitutive and distinctive of human nature is not intended to mean that we all 
actually behave in a reflective way (which is false), but rather that we all ought to 
behave reflectively and ought to avoid precipitancy. Human nature is granted a 
normative character. Consider for instance D 1.11 ‘On family affection’ (Пері 
фіЛосторүѓоѕ), paragraphs 4—8. They report a conversation between Epictetus 
and a man whose daughter was seriously ill. The man ran away from his daughter 
because he could not stand seeing her in that state: 


— What, did it seem to you that you were acting rightly in doing these things? — It seemed 
to me that I was acting naturally, said he. — Certainly, he said, but do but convince me of 
why you were acting naturally, and I will convince you that everything natural is right. 
— All fathers, or most of them at any rate, are affected by this. – Not even I would deny 
that are you are so affected, he said, but the issue under dispute is whether these things 
are right. For, by your argument, it would have to be said that tumours develop for the 
good of the body, because they do develop and even that erring is natural, because all, or 
at least most of us, make еггогѕ.2“ 


The man justifies his attitude before Epictetus by arguing that he acted ‘naturally’ 
(фус1ко$): most fathers in his position would also have suffered and behaved in 
the way he did. It is precisely the inference from ‘®-ing is something that most 
people do’ to ‘®-ing is natural (kata фоату) that Epictetus challenges. On his 
view, ‘D-ing is natural’ does imply ‘®-ing is right (0p0@s)’ and, thus, that Ф is 
a course of action that one ought to pursue. But ‘®-ing is something that most 
people do’ does not imply, and may in fact be irrelevant to deciding whether, ‘®- 
ing is natural’. As I mentioned earlier, the contrast intended by Epictetus between 
natural (kat& qóotv) and unnatural, corresponds not so much to the difference 


а —T( обу; 690s waiver дато tadta nenowkévaw; — Фроткоз, ёфт. – “AAA џђу 
TOUTS ре пеїсоу, ENN, OU, бубт, фодткоч, кої EY oe леїсо, OTL лбу TO катй PUOLV 
Yvvópevov opOes yivetar. — Тодто, Ёфт, лбутеч ù ot ye TAEtotOL латерез плеохоџеу. 
– 006" гуо oor &vtiAÉyo, ёфт, óti ov yívevoi, v0 6' &puqiopntoópevov niv ёкеїуб 
ёотіу, ei ордоз. елећ тодтор y’ ёуєка Kai và фброта Sel Aéyew en’ бүаӨф yiveoBar 
TOD OWpatos, StL убуетол, коі ATABS TÒ Kpaptéverv eivai катй фбо1у, StL пбутеѕ 
oxedov 5 ої ye TAeiotol &paptávopev. 
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between what we generally do and what we generally don't do, as to the 
difference between what we ought, and what we ought not, to do. And it follows 
from this that, since precipitancy is unnatural, it is something that we ought to 
avoid. 

The connection between unnaturalness and blameworthiness is not explicitly 
made in the passage just quoted. But it is clear that for Epictetus the former implies 
the latter, as is suggested in paragraphs 18-21 of D 1.6, which I quote below. The 
human being is naturally constituted as an interpreter (гет ут 215) of god’s works. 
This enables us to live in harmony with nature. And this interpretation requires the 
reflection (лароколоб0тотѕ). Therefore, concludes Epictetus, it is actually 
shameful (xioxypóv) for us merely to use impressions, as the lower animals do. 
Notice that the mere use of impressions in humans is explicitly identified as 
something that falls short of human nature and, as in the previous passage, human 
nature is given a normative character. 


God constitutes each of the animals for some use, one to be eaten, another to serve in 
farming, another for the production of cheese, and yet another for some other similar 
use; and relative to these uses, what is the need of understanding impressions and of 
being capable of judging them? But god has introduced humans into the world as 
spectators of himself and of his works; and not only as spectators, but also interpreters 
of them. For this reason, it is shameful that humans should begin and end where the 
lower animals do. Rather, they ought rather to begin there, but to end where nature itself 
has fixed our end. But it has fixed our end in contemplation, understanding and a way of 
life in harmony with nature.? 


Elsewhere, in D 3.26.9, Epictetus makes it clear that he uses the term ‘shameful’ 
to denote the class of things that are morally blameworthy. 


Have you never heard that the shameful 1s blameworthy, and the blameworthy is that 
which deserves blame?2é 


Epictetus' Normative Argument is now complete. Precipitancy is at variance with 
human nature; but given the normative character of human nature, what is at 
variance with it ought to be avoided and is, therefore, morally blameworthy; hence, 
precipitancy is morally blameworthy. In consequence, it cannot count as an 
exculpating factor. 


25 ékeívo v Ékaotov KATAHOKEVECEL TO LEV Wot’ &oO(eo0oi, tÒ 6' dote Олуретеђу 
els yewpyiav, тд 6’ Gote торду péperv, TÒ 6’ GAAO En’ HAAN хреа лераплапото, 
npós a tis xpeta TOD mapakoAÀouO0eiv tals Pavtaciats каї tavtas SiaKpiverv 
ӧбуасӨот; tov 6' &vOponov Өғатђу cionyayev abtod те koi TOV Еруоу тду adTOD, 
кої OV рбуоу Beatty, GAA кої ёЁпүттђу avtdv. 61a тобто олохрбу ёст: 70 &vOpóno 
брхеобол кої kataATyew Omov каї ta tAoya, HAAG p&AAov EvOeV LEV брхеобол, 
кота тувљу 68 ép’ 6 KatéAntev ёф’ NOV Kai ў pois. katédněev Ó' Eni Osopíav 
коі napakoAoó0noitv Kai обрфоуоу Sre—aywynv тў фбоел. 

26 обделоте TIKOVOAS, OTL TO ALOXPOV фектбу ёотіу, тд SE фектоу &Evóv ёоті тод 
фєүєодот; 
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If we return to the case of Medea, she is genuinely blameworthy. Although she 
murdered her own children because, as a result of her lack of reflection, she failed 
to perceive that the action was wrong, this does not exculpate her. For, according 
to the Normative Argument, she is blameworthy for being precipitate and, thus, for 
the failure that led her to murder her children. 


6.3 Ought and Can: Responsibility and Epictetan Therapy 


In this section, I discuss a crucial step in the Normative Argument. Unreflective 
agents are blameworthy, the argument runs, because their precipitancy — 
understood as a pattern of mental behaviour consisting in the repeated failure to 
reflect critically on impressions before reacting to them — is something that ought 
to be avoided. But precipitancy cannot be something that one ought to avoid unless 
it is also something that one can avoid. On general philosophical grounds, the truth 
of (1) presupposes the truth of (2): 


(1) ®-ing is something that I ought to avoid. 
(2) I can avoid to 27 


Agents who cannot avoid precipitancy would be blameless because it would not 
be something that they ought to avoid in the first place. In consequence, the 
validity of the Normative Argument requires that precipitancy be something that 
precipitate agents can avoid. As we shall now see, Epictetus offers a substantive 
account of how it can be avoided in the sense that he tells us in some detail how 
one may become, or at least make progress towards being, a reflective person. This 
presupposes that for Epictetus precipitate persons possess the general capacity to 
act otherwise — the present capacity to act in the future otherwise than they act now 
— and that the possession by them of this capacity is indispensable for us to be 
justified in holding them responsible for their current precipitate behaviour? As 
will be seen, in his account of what needs to be done to become reflective 
Epictetus stresses that the procedure does not depend on factors that are beyond 
our control.?? 


27 For recent discussion, see notably J. Margolis, ‘One last time: “Ought” implies “Сап”, 
Personalist 48 (1967), 33—41 and W. Sinnott-Armstrong, **Ought" conversationally implies “Can”, 
Philosophical Review 93 (1984), 249-61. See also Sorabji, Necessity, Cause, and Blame, 255. If I cannot 
Ф, then it 15 false that I ought to ® in the first place, unless J am responsible for my incapacity (otherwise 
I could escape having to do something simply by making myself unable to do it). This is precisely what 
is at issue in Epictetus' analysis of the incapacity for reflecting on impressions. See below. 

28 This capacity is not the specific one envisaged by T; (see section 5.4). There is no evidence that 
the specific capacity plays any role in Epictetan ethics. 

29 In Epictetus, an activity Ф that I plan to carry out is within my control (оотеёооооѕ) if there is 
nothing that could hinder my actually ®-ing. See D 1.25.2–4, 4.1.62-8, 4.7.16 and 4.12.8. I return to 
this issue below. The latest discussion of this matter in Epicetus is Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, 
331-8. 
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Epictetus' therapy for treating precipitancy is chiefly a matter of weakening the 
disposition to react precipitately to first impressions, as the occurrence itself of first 
impressions is to a great extent something that is beyond our control. The therapy 
has its theoretical basis on an orthodox Stoic conception of dispositions (26219): 
they are states whose strength can be relaxed (&vígeoO0«) or intensified 
(emitetvecGat) with time. One passage dealing with intensification is D 2.18.7: 


For dispositions and capacities must necessarily be affected by the corresponding 
actions, and become implanted if they were not present previously, or be intensified and 
strengthened if they were.?! 


Epictetus' point is not that every disposition is acquired, but rather that (1) some 
are and some are not (the disposition to react precipitately to first impressions 
presumably is), and that (ii) every disposition, whether or not it is acquired, is 
initially weak but subject to intensification. A disposition is intensified through its 
repeated activity: if the activity (ёрүоу) of a disposition D is triggered off by 
impressions of type Р, and D is triggered off by p, at tj, by p; at t2, and by рз at ts, 
the strength of D is greater at t; than at tj. The extreme case of the maniacs is not 
considered in the present passage. But they would be people in whom the 
disposition to react precipitately to first impressions has become so strong that, 
when they form first impressions that present something as good or as being the 
case, they cannot prevent its activity. But the idea that every disposition is initially 
weak — an idea that is stated in the present passage — suggests that extreme 
precipitation 1s an acquired condition. To see how maniacs can become reflective, 
we need to examine Epictetus' views on relaxation. To do so, we may look at the 
beginning of the discourse (D 2.18.4): 


In general, then, if you want to do something, make it a disposition; and if you want not 
to do something, abstain from doing it, and acquire the disposition for doing something 
else instead.? 


Although the term 'relaxation' is not used here, it is manifest that the passage 
describes the process opposite to intensification. To spell out its nature, consider 
again the example above. Disposition D becomes stronger each time it is triggered 
off. By 6 it has acquired a degree of strength that it did not have before. In order 
for it to be weakened, Epictetus suggests, the agent has to acquire a disposition D*, 
opposite to D, and exercise D* instead оў (&vtt) D — the idea being, presumably, 
that D will not keep its acquired strength if it remains inactive. Thus, the repeated 


30 For the early orthodox Stoics on this question, see Simplicius, in Ar. cat. 237, 25—238, 20 (SVF 
2.393; LS 47S). The verb ‘being intensified’ (£xiveíveoO a) used in this passage is also the one used 
by Epictetus at D 2.18.7, which I quote below. 

1 dÓUvatov yap nò TOV kataAANAcov Épyov uf) кої tàs EELS Koi tàs SUVapELS 
TAS рёу épgoóeoOo рӯ лрбтероу obous, tas Ó' EnitEeivecOar кої (охоропотетобвал. 

2 кадбАор оду el ті лоєїу £OcAms, ёктікӧу noier а0тб: ei tL pf] nowiv EBEANs, 
LT] molet avTO, HAA’ ÉOvcov GAAO TL TPaTTELV Alov бут’ avTOD. 
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exercise of D* will not only strengthen D*, but also weaken D.?? If D has acquired 
a maximum degree of strength, as is the case of the maniac, then, presumably, the 
amount of inactivity required for it to become controllable by the agent will be 
considerable. But there is no suggestion anywhere in D 2.18 that a point may be 
reached in the evolution of a disposition that it becomes so strong that it is no 
longer possible for it to be therapeutically treated. The closest Epictetus comes to 
saying that it may become impossible to change a disposition is at D 2.18.11—12, 
quoted below. But the thesis he puts forward there is not so much that it may 
become impossible to treat it, as that it might become very difficult to do so. The 
disposition to assent precipitately (in the context of emotions) is compared to a 
weal that may become a wound. But it is not said that if it ever becomes a wound, 
it will no longer be possible to treat it. 


Something like this happens also with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints and 
weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a man erases them perfectly, the next time 
he is scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer but wounds.?* 


Epictetus provides detailed information about how to exercise a disposition D* 
instead of a disposition D that one wishes to weaken. To cause the inactivity of D, 
one may exercise D* either to stop the activity of D once it has been triggered off 
or simply to prevent that D be triggered off. In either case, what needs to be done 
by the patient is a certain kind of mental exercise whose success is largely 
independent from factors that are beyond his control. For according to Epictetus, 
mental activities — acts of assent, impulses and the beliefs that result from assent 
— are the paradigm of activities that are within one's control (wvtefovatos). For 
there is nothing — not even god - that could prevent me from exercising an impulse 
for action or from assenting to the impression that I should perform the action.?? 


3 At 2.18.13, Epictetus claims that a sustained process of relaxation may end up with the 
destruction of a disposition. It is not clear, however, whether the disposition to react precipitately to 
first impressions can be totally destroyed. Even if it could, it would be destroyed only in the sage. 

а TOLOUTOV TL Kol émi TOV ts yuxüs лододу yivetar. lxv туй кої pOÀOTES 
&noA«e»(movvav £v aút, ods et pý vis é£aAe(ym KaA@s, палу катй TOV AVTOV 
растіүоӨғіѕ обкет UWAWNaS, GAA’ EAKN noiret. Remember that in Stoic orthodox theory it 
is in the nature of dispositions to be subject to relaxation. See again Simplicius in Ar. cat. 237, 25—238, 
20 (SVF 2.393; LS 47S). 

3 See especially D 1.6.40. But the activities that are within my control are not restricted to my 
mental activities. For there will be cases where nothing can prevent me from actually performing an 
action if the action is in accordance with an impulse ‘with reservation’ (џед' олеботрёсеоѕ). For 
reservation in late Stoicism, see Epictetus Ench. 2 and fr. 27 Schenkl; Marcus Aurelius, MA 4.1, 5.20 
and 6.50; and Seneca, ben. 4.34 and 4.39. An impulse is exercised with reservation when it is 
accompanied by a belief whose content includes a qualification such as 'unless it goes with god's 
providential plan'. My impulse for walking is an impulse with reservation if it is coupled with the belief 
that ‘it is appropriate or fitting (кадћкоу) that I should walk now unless my walking now is at variance 
with god's providential plan'. In consequence, impulses with reservation cannot be frustrated if one 
knows at any given time whether or not the action is in accordance with god's providential plan. If I 
know that my walking at f is in accordance with god’s plan, my impulse for walking cannot be 
frustrated at г, for nothing can interfere with the plan of the Stoic god. And if I know that my walking 
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One therapeutic exercise designed for the former type of situation is described 
in paragraphs 8-9 of 2.18. They focus specifically on avarice, a condition 
generated by the repeated occurrence of individual 'appetites for money' 
(етудоџтаћ &pyupíov). How, exactly, an appetite of this kind actually comes 
about, Epictetus does not say. But the process presumably involves a precipitate 
act of assent to the impression that I ought to ®, where ®-ing is a course of action 
that I regard as conducive to financial benefit. The passage deals with situations 
where the appetite is being exercised, which supposes that the disposition has 
already been triggered off and is active. 


This is, of course, how philosophers say that sicknesses grow in the mind. When you 
once have an appetite for money, for example, if reason is applied to bring you to the 
perception of the evil, the appetite is brought to an end, and the governing faculty of the 
mind regains its original authority.?é 


I assume that Epictetus is using the word ‘perception’ (0100ғ015) in an orthodox 
Stoic sense to denote an impression that has been given assent.? On this reading, 
what needs to be done by the agent to bring the appetite to an end (лёлаотаї) is 
twofold. First, one has to produce by the use of reason the impression that the 
action of ®-ing is bad (кокбу) and, second, one has to assent to that impression 
and, thus, persuade oneself that one is aiming at something bad. This act of assent 
will generate an impulse for not ®-ing that will replace the appetite for ®-ing. 
Note that these steps are quite independent from each other. One may fail to assent 
to an impression that would stop the initial appetite if it were assented to.” This 
is what seems to have happened with Epictetus’ Medea. If we look back at the 
example from D 2.17, she used reason to realize that if she takes vengeance on 
Jason by killing her children she will also harm herself (&AÀà Kai ёраотӯу 
tuuoprnoopnat, see section 6.1). So she probably did entertain the impression, 
produced by this reasoning, that she should not kill her children after all. If she had 
assented to this impression, her impulse for killing them would have been replaced 
by the opposite impulse. Medea, however, and as we know, did not assent to this 
impression. 

As for the other therapeutic exercise — preventing the disposition from being 
triggered off — consider paragraphs 12-14 and 23—24 of 2.18. The exercise focuses 
on anger, which, as any other emotion, is a good example of how, in Stoic theory, 


at f is at variance with his plan, my impulse cannot be frustrated either because I simply will not 
exercise the impulse at t. For a recent discussion, see Brennan, ‘Reservation in Stoic ethics’ (who would 
probably disagree with the interpretation just given, see p. 67). See also Inwood, Ethics and Human 
Action in Early Stoicism, 121—2; LS, 2; 417; Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire, 399; and Sorabji, 
Emotion and Peace of Mind, 53—4 and 219-20. 

3$ Обтоѕ &péAgi кої TA &ppwotýuata оплофбеобаћ AÉyouciv oi QiAócoqQot. StTAaV 
yap бтоб ёліӨорӯотѕ apyuptov, àv рёу npooaxyO0Qn Adyos eis aio0noiv &6ov tod 
какоб, лелартоћ те N ENLOLLLA кої TO TYYEHOVLKOV ўроу eis TÒ &&apxris anoKaTEOTH. 

37 See the evidence collected by von Arnim under SVF 2.71–81. 

38 My analysis of this passage coincides in many respects with that offered by Graver in ‘Not even 
Zeus’, 353-4. 
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the disposition to assent precipitately to first impressions is activated. The 
therapy proposed by Epictetus consists in opposing to the first impression that 
yields the activity of the disposition a number of thoughts that render the first 
impression less attractive. This thought corresponds to an act of assent to a 
different impression. In contrast with what is supposed to occur in the situations 
that the first type of exercise envisages, the initial first impression is not assented 
to at all. The act of assent in this case corresponds to the activity of the disposition 
D* that one exercises instead of D.*° 

The thought envisaged by Epictetus is that ‘I used to be angry every day, after 
that every other day, then every third, and then every four days' and also, 
presumably, that ‘anger is bad’. 


If, therefore, you do not wish to be angry, do not feed your disposition, set before it 
nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, keep quiet and count the days on which 
you have not been angry. ‘I used to be angry every day, after that every other day, then 
every third, and then every four days.’ If you go as much as thirty days without a fit of 
anger, sacrifice to God. For the disposition is first weakened and then utterly destroyed 
. . . If you oppose such thoughts to the impression, you will overcome it, and not be 
carried away by 1.“ 


The two exercises considered so far are mental; in this respect, their execution is 
independent from factors that are beyond our control. But in a certain sense, which 
I now consider, they are not totally independent from such factors. They implicitly 
presuppose the availability of a specific kind of teacher — one who is able to 
instruct the precipitate agent what the exercise consists in. The performance itself 
of the exercises can be carried out by the precipitate agent on its own. But he 
cannot get started, as it were, without the help of this sort of teacher. At this initial 
stage, his guidance will be crucial. 

This implicit presupposition is made explicit in a passage from D 2.19. At 
29—34, Epictetus speaks of the 'right use of impressions' and alludes to some of 
the conditions required for its achievement: 


And so now I am your teacher, and you are being taught in my school. And my purpose 
is this — to make of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, compulsion, and 
hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, looking to God in everything both small and great; 


39 On this issue, see LS 1, 420-21: ‘A passion is a weak opinion, whereby “weakness” describes 
the state of a “perverted” reason, assenting to impressions that trigger off impulses inconsistent with a 
well-reasoned understanding of what their objects are worth.’ See also Gill, Personality, 228—31 and 
Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind, 29-33. 

40 On the structure of this particular exercise, see Long, ‘Representation and the self in Stoicism', 
115. 

41 D 2.18.12-14 and 23-4: ei обу ӨєАє1ѕ pt eivat ӧрүїЛоѕ, pù трефе ооо tiv ЕБУ, 
unóev аот rap&DaAAe ооёттікбу. тђу протђу roóxoacov koi tas прераз aptOpyeEr as 
оок ФрүїѓсӨтѕ. “кад' уисрау cidOerv друсеодал, viv nap’ ђрбрау, eive napa 600, 
віта Tapa tpeis.” бу ёё Kal трубкоуте napadings, entOvoov tÔ Oe. T] yap Eis 
EKAVETAL тђу протту, віта кої TAVTEAMS Kvarpettar... TATA &vTIBEIS vIKT\GELS THY 
фоутасїау, оох’ &AkucOnon LT’ abis. 
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and you are here with the purpose of learning and practising all this. Why, then, do you 
not complete the work, if it is true that you on your part have the right kind of purpose 
and I on my part, in addition to the purpose, have the right kind of preparation? What is 
it that is lacking? When I see a craftsman who has material lying ready at hand, I look 
for the finished product. Here also, then, is the craftsman, and here is the material. 
Cannot the matter be taught? It can. Is it, then, not under our control? Nay, it is the only 
thing in the whole world that is under our control. Wealth is not under our control, not 
health, nor fame, nor, in a word, anything else except the right use of external 
impressions. This alone is by nature secure against restraint and hindrance. Why, then, 
do you not finish the work? Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in you, or in 
the nature of the thing. The thing itself is possible and is the only thing that is under our 
control. Consequently, then, the fault lies either in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the 
truth, in us both.? 


Epictetus describes the case of a person P who has not succeeded in becoming 
reflective. In his diagnosis of the failure, he mentions the necessary condition that 
I pointed out a few lines ago. P must have had the opportunity of having a good 
teacher – one whom Epictetus describes as possessing the plan (елу бол) to teach 
how to use impressions correctly, and as having the right preparation 
(параскеоӣ) to do so. However we interpret the term ‘plan’,*3 itis a desiderative 
state that involves an act of assent: in the case of the teacher, an assent to the 
impression that I ought to teach this person how to become reflective; in the case 
of P, who also needs to have the plan (&niBoA1]) to learn, an assent to the 
impression that I ought to learn from this person how to become reflective. In the 
present passage, the condition has been met. This reveals that for Epictetus this 
condition is necessary, but not sufficient, for achieving reflectiveness. The cause 
of the failure is not pointed out and the text ends in aporia. 

What is important for our present purposes is that for Epictetus the condition is 
necessary for achieving reflectiveness. This is relevant for the Normative 


2 Kai уђу éyo pév полбеотие eiur одЕетероз, ùeis дё map’ ёрої полбебеобе. кбүф 
Èv Ејо TAUTHV <тђу> émipoAdv, &moveAÉoav Vas йкоЛбтооѕ, &vavayk&ocvous, 
&naponoóíotous, £AevOépous, evpoodvtas, є0ботроуобутаѕ, eis vóv беду ќйфорфутоѕ 
EV паулћ kal шкрд каї ueyé&Ao: 0реїѕ ó& табта pabnodpevor Kai peAevioovces 
xépeoce. 61a ti обу одк фубете TÒ Épyov, ei кої Duets £Éyev' ExiBOATV otav bet kéyò 
npós TH émiBoAf Kal napacKevtv otav det; ti тд Aeinóv éotw; бтау ðw véktova, 
óto DAN пбрестіу mapakewiévn, екбехоџол TO Epyov. Kai évO&Oe totvuv ó тёктоу 
&o1ív, N 0Àm &oxív: ti uiv Aeiner; оок ёст дубдактоу TÒ Tpaypa; дтбактбу. одк EOTLV 
obv ёф' "uiv; рбуоу рёу оду тфу GAAWV пбутоу. обте лАобтбѕ éoviv ёф’ Hiv о00' 
оубеља оте 66€a обте KAAO ті &nÀGS nÀT]v дрдђ xpos Pavtacidv. тодто &koAUTOV 
pvoer рбуоу, тото бйуєрлбдіотоу. дій ті оу оок бубете; cinaté pov tiv aitiav. À 
yàp Tap’ ере убуетол ў nap’ óp&s f) пара тђу фбоху TOÔ лрќүратоѕ. хото TO прбүро 
ёубехбџрєуоу кої џбуоу ёф’ прїу. Aovzóv оду f] nap’ ёрё ёотіу f] nap’ 0рёѕ Ñ, блер 
&AnO0Éovepov, nap’ ёрфотёротѕ. 

43 See E 2.86, 17—87, 22 (SVF 3.169 and 3.173; LS 53Q) with extensive commentary by Inwood in 
Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 224—42. According to Stobaeus' report, a ‘plan’ 
(éniBoA1l) is a species of practical impulse (лрактікў Opp) and, probably, a form of ópovois 
which is defined as directed ‘towards something in the future’ (emt ті wéAAov), which fits well with 
Epictetus’ use of the term ‘plan’ in the present passage. 
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Argument. As we have seen, the argument presupposes that only those precipitate 
agents who can become reflective are blameworthy for their precipitancy. But if 
the condition above is necessary, does not it follow that only very few precipitate 
agents are blameworthy for their precipitancy? In particular, does not it follow that 
precipitate agents cannot be blamed for their precipitancy if they don't have the 
opportunity to benefit from a teacher trained in Epictetus' school and who knows 
the specific kind of exercises he envisages for treating precipitancy — an 
opportunity that is arguably something beyond their control? This would introduce 
a severe restriction to the scope of the Normative Argument. 

I believe that Epictetus' own answer to these questions would be in the negative. 
To appreciate the difficulty and also one possible way in which he could handle its 
intricacies, it will be helpful to consider an imaginary dialogue between himself 
and an opponent: 


'— As you rightly point out, Epictetus, someone who doesn't have the opportunity of having 
a good teacher is blameless for being precipitate. But aren't you thereby committing 
yourself to the view that the vast majority of people are blameless for their precipitancy? 
For how many people have the opportunity of having either yourself or one of your 
successful trainees as a teacher? Does not that entail that all of those who, like me, don't 
have that opportunity are blameless? So are you not restricting the scope of your 
Normative Argument to the extremely narrow set of those who have that rare opportunity?’ 


To this objection Epictetus could reply as follows: 


'— The core of your objection seems to rest on the assumption that in order to start 
making progress towards reflectiveness one must attend either my courses at Nicopolis 
or the courses of someone who has attended my courses. But I believe you are wrong in 
making that assumption, as we are not the only persons who can teach you the basics of 
what is required for starting to make progress towards reflectiveness. As a matter of fact, 
I regard my teaching as one that is largely inspired from the practical teaching of 
Socrates, to whom, if you remember, I allude very often in my discourses,“ and to 
whom, as you know, Stoic ethics owes so much.^ My concern with emulating Socrates 
goes back to my youth, when I first started teaching in Rome.*® So at least to start 
making progress it suffices that you follow the courses of a Socratic teacher — which is 
someone much easier to find than a Stoic philosopher trained at Nicopolis.' 


A second possible objection against Epictetus is the following: 


'— Very well, Epictetus, I concede that the kind of teaching you impart is much more 
accessible than I initially thought; and so, I shall recognize that the lack of opportunity 


44 The figure of Socrates is referred to 68 times in the works that go under Epictetus’ name, and 
that of Diogenes (the Cynic) 26 times, compared, for example, to 23 references to Chrysippus (next to 
Chrysippus comes Cleanthes with 13). See Schenkl's index s.v. in his Teubner editio maior of 
Epictetus. 

45 See D 4.1.159-69. On how central Socrates is to Epictetan ethics, see A.A. Long, Hellenistic 
Philosophy (London, 1986), 200. See also A. Јави, Epictéte et Platon (Paris, 1946), 29-33 and 47-72. 

46 See D 2.12, esp. par. 25. 
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to attend your courses is something that doesn't exculpate one's precipitancy. But I still 
think that you will end up restricting the scope of your Normative Argument to an 
extremely narrow set of persons. For you have to grant that precipitate persons might not 
(and in most cases will not) be aware of the very desirability of becoming reflective. But, 
surely, if they aren't even aware of that desirability, they won't try to find a proper 
teacher who teaches them how to become reflective. And this being so, aren't these 
people blameless for being precipitate? For how are we going to blame someone for his 
precipitancy if he doesn't even have the awareness of the desirability of avoiding 
precipitancy? Shouldn't we say that this person is not subject to justified blame?' 


To this second objection, Epictetus could reply as follows: 


'— Again, I believe that your entire argument proceeds from an assumption on which you 
shouldn't be relying. For what makes you think that precipitate persons lack the awareness 
of the desirability of becoming reflective? In my discourse 'To those who take up the 
teachings of the philosophers only to talk about them' (D 2.19), I described those who 
engage in the business of learning how to become reflective as persons who follow a plan 
(епу дол) to do so (2.19.29). And by this plan I mean something that corresponds at the 
very least to a desire for becoming reflective. But I strongly believe that this basic desire 
or attitude is far from being a distinctive feature of the progressive. It is something we all 
possess, however unreflective we are. It reveals one of our basic aspirations as humans. 
Consider the case of Medea, the paradigm of the unreflective person. Even Medea has 
something like that desire. As I have shown in my discourse on ‘How should we apply our 
preconceptions to particular instances?' (D 2.17), she slightly wavered about whether or 
not she should assent to the impression that she ought to take vengeance on Jason (see 
section 6.1). And what does this wavering indicate if not the fact that she did not want to 
assent to the wrong impression? And doesn't this want reflect a desire for being able to 
determine which impressions should be assented to and which shouldn't? Notice, 
furthermore, that this wavering is not something that marks off Medea from other 
unreflective persons. In Chrysippus' opinion, for instance, as you know, every emotion 
(1&005) involves an oscillation (тролт) of the mind between two courses of action or 
states of affairs. In addition, you should bear in mind the case of those who err 
(&uapv&vei).* For they do so unwillingly, as Socrates used to say. And what this means 
— as I have shown in my discourse on ‘What is the distinctive feature of error?’ (D 
2.26.1—3) — is that every person seeks to avoid (фоүғту) assenting to misleading first 
impressions and, more particularly, to misleading first impressions about what is to be 
done, that is, those which present as good a course of action that is in fact bad. But, again, 
what is this fundamental desire if not a desire for being able always to assent to the right 
impressions? So to return to your objection, I do not share your view that precipitate 
persons are not aware of the desirability of becoming reflective. I do not share that view 
because — as I have argued — precipitancy is something that we all desire somehow or other. 
In consequence, contrary to your claim, no precipitate person can use as an exculpating 
factor for his unreflectiveness that he was not aware of the desirability of being reflective." 


These two lines of argument reveal how the scope of Epictetus' Normative 
Argument is not as narrow as it initially appears. On the one hand, the number of 


47 On the Stoic difference between emotion (76005) and error (&рбртпио), see Gill, Personality, 
229—30. 
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unreflective persons who are blameworthy for their precipitancy is indeed very 
large: they must surely have had the opportunity to have a good teacher; but the 
kind of teaching Epictetus has in mind is one that is not only largely available to 
most of us, but also one that precipitate agents will naturally try to pursue. On the 
other hand, however, there might be, and there might always be, some unreflective 
persons who are not blameworthy for their precipitancy. For, even though the 
teaching Epictetus seems to be thinking of is one that is largely available to most 
of us and one that precipitate agents will naturally try to pursue, there may be 
precipitate persons who are prevented by external obstacles from having access 
even to this basic teaching. To my knowledge, Epictetus does not undertake a 
detailed study of these cases: he does not expand on the nature of the obstacles that 
would be needed to exculpate these persons. But two obvious, though rather 
extreme, examples would be that of someone who has been locked up in jail for 
most of his life and that of someone who has been totally neglected by his parents 
since childhood. In recent years, some moral philosophers have been greatly 
concerned with studying cases such as these and to determine the extent to which 
we are entitled to hold this kind of person responsible for their deeds.^? 

Thus, the Normative Argument is no longer threatened. The argument claims 
that precipitancy is not an exculpating factor because one is blameworthy for one's 
precipitancy. The reason given by the argument is that precipitancy is something 
that ought to be avoided. The difficulty studied in the present section was that it 
would not make sense to claim that one ought not to be precipitate, unless one can 
avoid precipitancy: if one can't, the Normative Argument collapses. But the 
argument does not collapse because on Epictetus’ view precipitancy can be 
avoided in a substantive sense. He not only provides a detailed account of the 
therapeutic exercises that one needs to perform in order to start making progress 
towards reflectiveness, but also points out the great extent to which the practice of 
these exercises does not depend on factors that are beyond our control. 

Our examination of Epictetus' contribution to Stoic theories of moral 
responsibility is now complete. Chrysippus! T4 is aimed at explaining how 
someone who acts but lacks the specific dual capacity to do otherwise may still be 
responsible for the action: the agent is responsible if the action is done from a fully 
rational impulse, which presupposes reflection. The reason why the agent is 
responsible resides in the reflection. But what could justify the ascription of 
responsibility to agents who do not act from fully rational impulses? Is not the lack 
of reflection an exculpating factor? Chrysippus does not tackle these issues, but 
Epictetus does and, thereby, complements T4. His answer is that the ascription of 


48 See notably G. Watson's illuminating study ‘Responsibility and the limits of evil: variations on 
a Strawsonian theme’ of the case of Robert Harris, a serial killer sentenced to death at the end of the 
1970s; see also R. Burgh, ‘Guilt, punishment, and desert’ (both appear in Е Schoeman (ed.), 
Responsibility Character and the Emotions (Cambridge, 1987)). These discussions have motivated a 
further concern for reflecting on the relation, and eventually drawing a line, between responsibility and 
desert. See F. Feldman, “Desert: reconsideration of some received wisdom’, Mind 104 (1995), 63-77 
and S. Smilansky, ‘Responsibility and desert: defending the connection’, Mind 105 (1996), 157-63 and 
‘The connection between responsibility and desert: the crucial distinction’, Mind 105 (1996), 485-6. 
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responsibility is justified to the extent that their lack of reflection is blameworthy 
and, thereby, does not exculpate them. 

A recurring topic throughout this book has been how the Stoics stand on the 
question of whether responsibility requires freedom, understood as the capacity for 
alternative courses of action. I have argued that for the early Stoics this capacity is 
not required, at least 1f it is the specific capacity that one has in mind. On their view, 
when I ®-ed at t, I may not have had the capacity of either ®-ing at ¢ or not ®-ing 
at ¢ (not even in the narrow compatibilist sense envisaged by T;), and yet be 
responsible. Epictetus' argument hinges on our having a general capacity for either 
being or not being precipitate. This is the first time in Stoic thought that some form 
of dual capacity is strongly presupposed in accounting for responsibility. But there 
is no sign anywhere in Epictetus that responsibility requires the specific capacity to 
do otherwise and, in this respect, he is consistent with Chrysippus' attack on the 
incompatibilist assumption that such a capacity is required. 

I have not said anything about the Stoic determinist notion of freedom, which 
is important in early Stoicism and central to Epictetan ethics. Stoic freedom 
(éAguOgpíta) is a matter of having the capacity to do what one wants, or desires, 
to do.*? Jt is compatible with specific determinism as I may want to do at a certain 
time something that I am predetermined to do at that time. In fact, there is the idea 
in Stoicism that freedom requires specific determinism in the sense that I will only 
have the capacity to do what I want if I restrict the scope of things that I want to 
do to the set of things that I am predetermined to do. This idea is neatly expressed 
by Epictetus, but it goes back to Cleanthes, two verses of whom are cited in the 
following passage from D 4.1.131: 


The road that leads to freedom, and the only release from enslavement is to be able to 
say wholeheartedly: Lead me, Zeus, and you, Fate, wherever you have ordained for me.*° 


So defined, freedom is the privilege of the Stoic sage. Knowing that the universe 
is providentially ordered for the best, and knowing also, for any given situation, 
which course of action is best from this cosmic perspective, the sage will align his 
desires with god's providential plan so that they will never be frustrated. 
Responsibility, by contrast, is not exclusive to the Stoic sage. And the reason why 
we all, or most of us, are responsible according to Stoics 1s what I have tried to 
bring out in the present book. 


49 For references and discussion see S. Bobzien, ‘Stoic conceptions of freedom and their relation 
to ethics', in R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle and After (London, 1997) and Determinism and Freedom, 
338-45. Especially important for early Stoicism is the idea, probably Chrysippean, that £AevOepía is 
é&ovoía adtonpayias, ‘a power to act independently’ (DL 7.121), that is, to act from one's own 
desires and inclinations. For Epictetus see below. 

50 D 4.1.131: абтт 1] 060s En’ éAevOepíav ayer, vötn póvn &naAAays SovdAetas, тд 
duvynOjvai mot’ eimeiv 26 OAns yoxüs D 

&you ёё u’, о Zed, кої об y' ў IIexpopuévn, 
ónoi TOO’ оу ері Statetaypevos. 
Cf. Ench. 53; D 2.23.42, 3.22.95, 4.4.34. See also Seneca, ep. 107.11. 
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